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NEW FEATURES THE 
NEW NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


HE NEW NATURAL. GEOGRAPHIES have been thoughtfully prepared to meet the school needs of 
to-day and to-morrow, not those of yesterday. 


They give only present geographical information, and omit all ancient history. 


They cffer a remarkably flexible course in the Two Book and Four Book Series. Part II of each book 
begins with a brief review. 


The books utilize the State censuses of 1905. 


Other unique modern features show a portion of Saghalien Island as Japanese territory, the Panama Canal 
Zone, the new Canadian provinces, and the new State of Oklahoma, by new maps and explanatory 
texts. 


There is not a line on physiography that is superfluous. The School Geography begins with a simple treat- 
ment, in numbered paragraphs, of the basal principles of physical geography. This is not intended 
to be studied until after the remainder is completed, but specific references throughout the text lead 
the pupil to absorb the facts gradually and unconsciously. 


On every page the young pupil is taught much geography. Yet care has been taken that each new idea 
should have time to grow strong. At the end of each lesson are topics and questions that compel 
thought and clear away the mistiness of imperfect knowledge. 


In each lesson the series satisfies the pupil’s intellectual curiosity. The “ how’ 
learner are anticipated and answered. 


The reference atlas at the end of the School Geography will be found of daily service in looking up places of 
current interest. 


and ‘‘why” of the young 


Convenient handles have been provided for the various lesson maps—the locational geography questions ; 
the topics ; and the skillfully framed queries on correlations and comparisons. 


The pictures have an unusual merit, supplementing as well as illustrating the text. Each is a paragraph of 
additional information. Each tells a distinct and complete story. All of them afford good subjects 
for discussion. 


The admiration of the teacher in the grades—the worker in whose hands is the laboring oar—will be aroused 
by the logical arrangement of the topics, their carefully developed treatment, the insertion of only 
what is fittest, the minute attention given to details, and the accurate estimate of the pupils’ mental 
capacity. 

The restraint shown by the authors in the preparation cf these books is ore cf their most notewortby features. 
Brevity is paramount. Every esssential topic is presented, but all worthless details are absent. No 
page, no paragraph is overloaded. These Natural Geographies are text-books, and not supplementary 
readers. 


The collateral reading, intended to enrich the course, includes specific references to the six volumes of the 
popular Carpenter Geographical Readers, one for each grand division. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE FINAL SCURRY, IN CON- 
GRESS. 

Congress became impressed, at the 
last, with the necessity of enacting 
some sort of an emergency currency 
bill; and Speaker Cannon, whose 
chief role through the session has 
been that of an obstructionist to pro- 
posed legislation of pretty much 
every sort, bent all his energies and 
used the tremendous power of his of- 
fice to secure agreement between the 
House and Senate conferrees, and 
immediate action by the House as 
soon as the report was made. As a 
result, the House rushed the _ bill 
through by a vote of 166 to 140,—a 
party vote, except that fourteen Re- 
publicans voted with the Democrats 
in the negative. 

A MONGREL BILL. 

It is a mongrel bill which emerged 
from these manipulations. Whether 
it is three-fifths the Vreeland bill, and 
two-fifths the Aldrich b‘ll, or vice 
versa, is a moot question of no great 
importance. It fixes the limit of 
emergency currency, as both the 
original bills did, at $500,000,000; it 
earries a provision for a currency 
commission of eighteen members, 
half from the Senate and half from 
the House; and it confesses its own 
provisional and makeshift character 
by fixing its own term of life at 
three years. It permits the issue of 
emergency currency, both on the 
basis of state, county, and municipal 
bonds, as in the Aldrich bill, and on 
the basis of commercial paper, as in 
the Vreeland bill, but it allows the 
latter issue only up to seventy-five 
per cent. of the market value of the 
securities, and forty per cent. of the 
capital of the issuing bank. 


A GREAT SESSION FOR TREAT- 
IES. 
This has been a great session for 


ttreaties. The Senate has _ ratified 
thirty-seven treaties altogether,— 


larger number than for twenty years 


previously. Eleven of them were 
agreements resulting from the 
Hague conference. Eleven more 


were general arbitration treaties,— 


with Great Britain, Japan, France, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Mexico, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
and Denmark. Among the others 


were several extradition and natur- 
alization treaties, and two agree- 
ments with Japan looking to the pro- 
tection of copyrights. patents, and 
trademarks in Korea and China, in 
which countries Japanese, who are 
more thrifty than honest, have been 
making money by selling bogus 
American goods. 


ANOTHER PROHIBITION STATE. 


The North Carolina legislature, at 
its last session, did not feel suffi- 
ciently assured of public sentiment 
to enact a state prohibitory law out- 
right, but it passed the bill with a 
referendum attachment. The election 
thus called for was held on May 26 
and resulted in the adoption of the 
prohibition policy by a majority of 
about 40,000. This makes five south- 
ern states which have adopted pro- 
hibition. The others are Oklahoma, 
Mississippi, Georgia, and Alabama. 
There is a strong movement toward 
prohibition in South Carolina, which 
failed in the last legislature, but will 
renew its effort with the next. Flor- 
ida, also, and Tennessee and Virginia 
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are headed in the same direction, and 
we may yet see a “solid South” com- 
mitted to prohibition, 


FALLIERES IN LONDON. 


President Fallieres of the French 
Republic has been having the time of 
his life this week at London, where 
he has been given the most cordial 
official and popular welcome on a 
visit made in return of the visits 
made to Paris by King Edward. The 
recent opening of a Franco-British 
exhibition in London, at which both 
countries and their colonies are mak- 
ing exhibits of their goods, is an- 
other indication of the warmth of 
present relations between the two 
countries. King Edward will hardly 
more than conclude his reception of 
the French president before he will 
leave on his long-planned-for visit to 
the ezar. This personally-conducted 
diplomacy through the exchange of 
visits between European rulers is one 
of the most unique and _ beneficent 
characteristics of King Edward’s 
reign. 

LITTLE LIBERIA. 


Little Liberia is seeking the 
friendly offices of the United States, 
and is sorely in need of them. It is 
now nearly ninety years since the 
colonization of this small republic 
by American negroes began, and it is 
seventy years since the common- 
wealth of Liberia was regularly or- 
ganized. It has led a precarious and 
unprosperous existence, and has been 
involved in frequent boundary  dis- 
putes with Great Britain and France. 
Of the equities in these disputes little 
is known, though it is quite as likely 
that the negro republic is right as 
that its powerful neighbors are. The 
disputes have become of late more 
acute, and Great Britain especially is 
pressing the little republic rather 
hard. Here would be a suitable mat- 
ter for arbitration. 


ROYALTY IN STRAITS. 


The newspapers of Lisbon, it is 


said, are full of notices of suits 
brought by tradesmen against ths 
members of the Portuguese royal 


family, Recently a butcher was 
awarded $210 and costs for meat fur- 
nished to the Dowager Queen Maria 
Pia and the Duke of Oporto. ‘This 
extraordinary state of things, with 
its attendant sordid humiliations, re- 
sults from the fact that the new civil 
list cannot be approved until the 
accounting of the reign of the late 
King Carlos is completed, and this is 
held up by threatened revelations of 
a scandalous character. Consequently 
the royal household has not received 
anything from the state since the as- 
sassinations, more than four months 
ago. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The importance of the study of 
Greek is a question which has ex- 
cited warm debate among educators. 
An juteresting and dispassionate dis- 
eussion of the subject appears in the 
June Atlantic under the title, “The 
Case of Greek,” by a scientist, A. G. 
Keller of Yale University, Another 
article of vital interest to teachers is 
“S\ Broader Motive for School Hy- 
giene.” by William H. Allen, secre- 
tary of the New York bureau of mu- 
nicipal research, in which he shows 
how barren of results is the conven- 
tional study of hygiene in the schools, 
and how important it could be made. 
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Art in Public Schools. 


The May exhibition at the Museum 
of Natural History of art work in 
the public schools has au interest be- 
yond its immediate appeal to those 
generally concerned with art educa- 
tion. It is to form part of the larger 
exhibit of art work prepared for the 
third international congress for the 
advancement of art teaching that is 
to be held in London during the first 
week of August, and will thus be 
brought into comparison with the 
work of the foreign schools. ‘The 
first of these exhibitions was held in 
1900 at Paris, and consisted of the 
work of a few institutions which 
sent their exhibits at their own ex- 
pense to the congress, where the at- 
tention of the representatives of 
twenty countries was attracted to 
them. Four years later a second in- 
ternational congress was held at 
Lerne, and the American exhibits 
again won high praise from various 
quarters. This year the American 
contribution is perhaps twice as 
large as in 1904, and represents be- 
tween fifty and sixty public schools. 

The weneral aspect of the large hal! 
in the Museum containing the ex- 
hibits is singularly harmonious, in 
spite of the differences in method and 
medium characterizing the work 
from different parts of the country. 
The screens upon which are hung 
the drawings made in the primary 
and intermediate yrades, particularly, 
show a “unity in variety” that can- 
not fail to be remarked by the most 
casual observer, A marked unani- 
mity of idea exists and certain gen- 
eral principles are adopted through- 
out the majority of the schools. ‘The 
underlying idea of the teachers ap- 
pears to be that of self-expression for 
the child. Where the foreign courses 
are logical, building up from the be- 
ginning by a series of steps, ours is 
psychological and makes considera- 
tion of the interests of the chi'dren a 
chief factor in planning the course of 
their study. 

The result in the American schoo's 
is a greater degree of spontaneity, al- 
thongh this spontaneity itself con- 
forms to certain lines of expression 
to a degree that will make the pres- 
ent exhibition a‘* surprise to those 
who have not watched the efforts of 
any large number of children in given 
directions and who expect from the 
freedom of the method of teaching 
emploved an extraordinary display 
of individuality. 

It emphasizes the realization of 
what we all accept as a truism, that 
during their first years in school chil- 
dren have a limited number of men- 
tal experiences to express, as well as 
very little knowledge of means of ex- 
pression, and consequently can make 
no remarkable showing in individual- 
itv, however free to do se they may 
he left. One of the aims of the 
teacher of art in the publie schools of 
to-day is to bring the work of the pu- 
pils into close connection with life, 
and in the primary grades constant 
direction on the part of the teacher is 
needed: but it is direction rather than 
instruction. 

The teaching is concentrated on 
arousing the child’s attention to 
truths of nature, and on focusing his 
mind sharply on the objects he sees. 
He is called upon to illustrate stories 
which are connected with his own in- 
terests and the life that goes on 
about him. the coming of spring, the 
sports of winter. various games and 


(Continued on page 642.) 
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History of the Pestalozzian | | Eric Pape School of Art 
Movement in the TENTH. SEASON 


United States October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 
Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


By WILL S. MONROE 


Author of ‘‘ Bibliography of Education,” ‘‘ Comenius | Painter and Illustrator 
and the Beginning of Educational Reform,” etc. | Full courses in DRAWING, P AINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
Opinions of the Educational Press: COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
Pe. soen library is complete witheut this book.— TION and DECORATIVE 
Mr. Monroe’s book will prove deeply interesting.—Journal DESI GN 


of Pedagogy. 
A very readable and worthy introduction to the study.— 
Journal of Philosophy. 


Professor Monroe has done a very excellent service in writ- 
thle No Examinations for Admission 
Deals largely and admirably with the spirit and life of 


American education.—Journal of Education. 


Pleasantly written, with no little insight, and illustrated by Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 


rarely published portraits.— Popular Educator. ; Scholarships and Medals. 
Not only sound and useful knowledge, but an insight into . 
the proper method with which to study the history of educa- Scholarships and Medals. 


ror Illustrated catalogue free on application. 


Address the secretary. 


Price . . ~. $2.00 Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. BOSTON, MASS. 


When you see.... 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cet- 


tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Works CAMDEN, 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDO, OHIO 


How Does the Lead Cet into the Pencil? 

Of course you know how the apple gets into the dumpling, 
and how the hole gets into the doughnut, but how many can tell 
right off just how the lead gets in the pencil? There are a great 
many more teachers who know the answer now than there were 
five years ago, for in that time the Dixon Company have sent out 
over 50,000 copies of a little book that tells the secret. It is called 
“A PenciL GEOGRAPHY,” and we will he glad to send copies to any 
who are interested and who would like to be able to impart this 
information to others under their charge. 

A sample package of pencils will be sent on receipt of 16 
cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, .. . . Jersey City, N. J. 
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The 
Jones Readers 


A Five Book Series. An Eight Book Series. 


_ Adopted as the exclusive basal series in 
Chicago. The following cities are also using 
the books in their schools :— 


New York Philadelphia Providence. 
Worcester New Haven Hartford 
Grand Rapids Minneapolis Duluth 
Saginaw Des Moines Columbus 


And a long list of other places. 


LONG’S WOOD FOLK SERIES 


Make boys leave the dime novel and appre- 
ciate the best writing and the healthiest pas- 


times. 

Northern Trails Secrets of the Woods 
Book I. Ways of Wood Folks 
Book II. Wood Folks at School 

Wilderness Ways 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRANG 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


For Supervisors of Drawing, Art Instruct- 
ors, Principals and Grade Teachers. 
CHICAGO, ILL. : 

Three Weeks, July 6th to July 25th. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA: 

Three Weeks, June 29th to July 17th. - 
GLENWOOD, LAKE CAYUGA, N. Y.: 
Four Weeks, July 6th to July 31st. 


All inquiries with reference to the Summer Schools will 
receive prompt attention. Circulars outlining the plan of the 
— and blanks for Registration will be sent upon appli- 
cation. 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place, New York City 


2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 


~illustration of grammatical principles. 


PAPER, 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. - Donot depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. 

Receifts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 


us at once. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


EASTERN SCHOOL 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, BOSTON 


WILLIAM M. HATCH, Business Manager, 
221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 


1908 Summer Schools 


EDGAR 0. SILVER, President 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 7th TO 24th, 1908 


An ideal opportunity to study the most approved methods of teaching music and drawing in the public schools. 
The oldest, the largest, the most thoroygh, the best equipped, and the most successful and helpful summer 
schools in this country. Graduates occupy prominent positions all over the United States. 


Further information 
and illustrated booklet 
sent upon request. 


WESTERN SCHOOL 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILL. 


FRANK D. FARR, Business Manager 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. F. Rochester, 
N. Y.: To be anything less than a professional 
teacher inspired by professional aims and methods 
will ere long be practically impossible. 


SUPERINTENDENT I, Freeman Hatt, North 
Adams, Mass.: Constant watching destroys origi- 
nality and elasticity in the pupil, but the right atti- 
tude of mind in the soul of the teacher is the puri- 
fying fire in the mind of the pupil. ‘ 


SUPERINTENDENT Corwin F. PatMer, Andover, 
Mass.: The teacher must be capable of friendships 
with children. If she is not able to secure this, the 
most delightful compensation of her calling, she is 
to be pitied. She is out of place in the school- 
room. 


Presipent J. H. State Normal School, 
Kansas: Some day people will be moving from the 
city to the country to educate their children. I 
would like to see large central schoolhouses, each 
containing an auditorium which could be made a 
social centre for the entire community. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. D. Hervey, Malden, Mass.: 
The manual training of the future, however, 
will not be a subject strongly differentiated from 
what is now known as “regular work.” . . . It will 
be made the handmaiden of every subject and so 
dovetailed and interrelated that the old distinction 
between headwork and handwork will utterly dis- 
appear. 


Luruer Hatsty Guuick, M. D., President Play- 
ground Association of America: A fundamental 
condition for the permanent development of a free 
people is that they shall in childhood learn to gov- 
ern themselves. Self-government is to be learned 
as an experience, rather than taught as a theory. 
Hence in a permanent democrary adequate play- 
grounds for all the children are a necessity. 


THEODORE RooseveLtT, Honorary President Play- 
ground Association of America: Play is at present 
almost the only method of physical development 
for city children, and we must provide facilities for 
it if we would have the children strong and law- 
abiding. . . . City streets are unsatisfactory play- 
grounds for children because of the danger, be- 
cause most good games are against the law... . 
and because in crowded sections of the city they 
are apt to be schools of crime. 


EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


Marietta is the Plymouth of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, the first English settlement north of the 
Ohio, and that first coming was only 120 years 
ago! Two men sixty years of age would come 
down from that day to this, and yet out from that 
initiative is the mighty West, with one city of 
2,000,000 population. 

Long before 1788, long before Plymouth, long 
before England, Rome, or Greece, the Mound 
Builders reigned at Marietta, and there abides with 
the twentieth-century Mariettians, in the heart of 
their city, the most satisfactory mounds of ye 
inexplicable ancients to be found in all the land. 

What a. commentary on the kiddishness of civi- 
lized antiquity for American historians to devote 
several days to the glorification of an event of 
1788 within the enclosure of the American Mound 
Builders of prehistoric times! 

Nevertheless, perspective aside, the tablet on the 
Marietta College campus deserved all the attention 
it received, as the inscription clearly shows :— 

“This tablet commemorates the first permanent 
settlement in the Territory Northwest of the Ohio, 
consecrated to Freedom by the Ordinance of 1787, 
and the first organization of its free institutions. 
Manasseh Cutler, representing soldiers of the 
Revolutionary Army, organized as ‘The Ohio 
Company of Associates,’ purchased from the 
Board of Treasury of the United States on 
authority granted by the Continental Congress, 
July 27th, 1787, a million and a half acres of these 
waste and vacant lands. The first body of settlers, 
forty-eight in number, headed by General Rufus 
Putnam, landed at the mouth of the Muskingum, 
on April 7th, 1788. General Arthur St. Clair, first 
Governor, reached Fort Harmar on July 9th, 1788, 
and upon his official entry into Marietta on July 
15th, civil government in the Territory was estab- 
lished.” 

Privileged, as I have been, to get behind the 
scenes industrially, commercially, and historically 
in many more than a thousand cities and towns 
scattered through all the states of the union and 
provinces of Canada, the amusing side of things is 
often more fascinating than the serious; as, for 
illustration, there is on exhibition in Marietta a 
truly remarkable document of 1824, an appeal by 
the leading citizens of the county to their neigh- 
bors in other counties to aid in building a railroad 
from Baltimore to the Ohio. This was before 
there was any railroad in the country, excepting 
two faint attempts at short tramways, and it speaks 
volumes for the far-sightedness of these men who 
first put the “Baltimore and Ohio” in a phrase. 
The ridiculous side of it is that most of these men, 
who thought they saw the future of the American 
railroad, subscribed $2 each to further the enter- 
prise! 
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Marietta College, the pioneer of all the colleges 
and universities of the West, has entered upon a 
new era of development with two new buildings 
costing more than had ever before been expended 
upon all the lands and buildings, while President 
Alfred T. Perry and his scholarly faculty have put 
the standards of the institution along with those 
of the best colleges of the West. ; 

The public schools, under the leadership, one 
might better say “comradeship,” of Superintend- 
ent J. V. McMillan, are as progressive as any in 
Ohio, and peace reigns gloriously in the school 
board, among the faculty, with the tax-payers, and 
the college. The educational atmosphere is de- 
lightful. 


LANDING THE DODGERS. 


BY ROBERT T. HILL, 
Secretary International Committee, Y. M. C. A. 


A sentence on the editorial page of the Journal 
of Education gives the writer a most excellent op- 
portunity to speak of the extremely interesting 
and exceedingly important and rapidly-growing 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in the educational field among boys. The sen- 
tence reads as follows: “What the world is crying 
for is for the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, or the Massachusetts In- 
dustrial Commission, or the Barnard Club of 
Rhode Island to provide the bait, hook, and line 
that will land the fellows between fourteen and 
sixteen who dodge all education.” This sentence 
provides a most excellent text, which could be di- 
vided into its “firstly, secondly, and thirdly.” 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, in its 
educational work, as in its other phases of activi- 
ties, is repidly realizing that it has a great mission 
in reaching the thousands of madequately-trained 
boys in this country. The fact that last year there 
were 5,660 boys in association class work alone in 
North America, an increase of 1,000 over the pre- 
vious year, indicates that some efforts, at least, 
are being made to meet some of the problems pre- 
sented by the tremendous dropping off of boys 
from that period of training just preceding and 
extending through the teens. 

These boys come from all walks of life, and at- 
tend the association schools after long days of hard 
work. They are apparently well divided in their 
interests between what may be called commercial 
and business and industrial courses, thoug" the 
latter are now attracting increased attention, be- 
cause of the movement induced by industrial 
needs. 

One of the most difficult problems which is be- 
ing faced is this one of so attracting the attention 
and interest of employed boys that they will be in- 
duced to enter some definite line of training. It 
takes more than an unusual amount of confidence 
in the eternal fitness of things to convince sixty 
or seventy New York office boys that they simply 
must help themselves if they hope to advance rap- 
idly, for less than a half-dozen of them carry out 
their convictions by deciding to enter a class 
which is organized particularly for their needs. 
The educational inertia of these boys is a problem 
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with which the association continually deals, but in 
which it is meeting more or less success. 


If the boys cannot be urged directly, indirect 
methods are used, such as interesting employers, 
and perhaps inducing them to persuade the boys 
to attend evéning classes, or to make some sort 
of arrangement similar to that of Indianapolis, 
Ind., where a certain portion of the boys’ wages 
are set aside each week by the employer and ap- 
plied on the tuition fees. In this city results were 
so satisfactory that this last fall the association 
announced that because of lack of room it could 
not accommodate more than 100 boys. 


In the language of the quoted sentence, the as- 
sociation is providing the “bait,” for it can be con- 
clusively proved that hundreds of boys who other- 
wise would not be interested in the least in self- 
improvement are trying to help themselves. One 
of the functions of the modern association educa- 
tional director is to see that this “bait” is hung out 
in the proper way. As to the “hook,” this organi- 
zation uses all sorts of methods, from a personal 
campaign with boys to shop talks, conferences 
‘vith employers and foremen, house-to-house visi- 
tation, and whatever way presents itself. In all 
cases it is seen that the “line” is strong enough, at 
least, to “land” the fellow which the “hook” has 
caught. Sometimes they break away, but the fact 
that there are 6,000 or 7,000 of these boys in 
classes today, not to mention those who are in 
clubs, and hearing practical talks of various kinds, 
indicates that a good many of them are “landed.” 

Experience shows that the most vigorous 
methods of approach and means of persuasion, 
backed up by something which interests the boys 
and which holds them, is the only. way of reaching 
thousands upon thousands who otherwise do not 
receive the training which they need. A strong 
commentary came from the several hundred in- 
ternational examination papers last spring, when 
scores of them intimated, if they did not say it 
outright, that they liked the instruction the asso- 
ciation was giving them so well that they thought 
it was much better to leave school and work dur- 
ing the day and make some money, and then go 
to school at night, where they got what they 
wanted. This is an incident which educators 
might well ponder over. It is certainly one which 
is beginning to concern an organization like the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, which merely 
aims to supplement the work of the public schools. 

Finally, the question is whether the boys really 
do “dodge” education. This is possibly the ex- 
perience produced by years of certain academic 
methods of instruction, but this is not a criterion 
of the future, when it will be realized that the shop 
and the classroom must be brought closer to- 
gether. 

The object of the educational work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association among boys, 
then, is not only to assist those boys who are look- 
ing for an education, but to go out into the field 
and with strong campaigns literally drag them 
into the kind of work that they actually need. 

In this I submit that this movement has been 
productive of good. Above all good things, its 
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object is to be practical, and to not only provide 
that training and help which these boys need, but 
to absolutely command their attention and enlist 
their interest. While the results have not been 
all that might be hoped for, still they speak for 
themselves. The future is yet before us. 


ALMA MATER’S CHARGE. | 
BY FREDERICK ANDRES. 
‘On fair day, on foul day, 
As long as the school shall stand, 
Hold ye the faith, your father’s faith, 
The faith of your school and land. 


Wheneyer you fight the evils that blight, 
‘As long as the school shall stand, 

My support I plight to aid the right, 
For the sake of both school and land. 


Whenever you fail, as men may fail,— 
As long as the school shall stand, 

“Courage! Don’t quail!” shall be my hail; 
“Fight on for your school and land!” 


When you succeed by noble deed,— 
As jong as the school shall stand, 

My voice shall lead in praises, the meed 
Ot those who serve school and land, 


On fair day, on foul day, 
As long as the school shall stand, 
Hold ye my faith, your father’s faith, 
The faith of your school and land. 


‘WHAT CAN PHYSICAL TRAINING DO FOR THE 
TEACHER ? 


BY HARRY M. SHAFER, 
Principal State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 


Teachers often weary of addresses and papers 
which discuss the teacher’s high and holy calling, 
the responsibility of the teacher, the teacher’s obli- 
gation to the state, her place in the “system,” her 
relation to the coming generation, to the men and 
women of to-morrow. There is less of opportu- 
nity for ennui from the too frequent presentation 
of her obligation te herself. Some one has said 
that “A body beautiful, strong, and healthy, under 
the control of a trained and balanced mind, with 
both dominated by a high degree of social and 
moral consciousness, is the ideal which physical 
‘training seeks to realize and maintain.” The body, 
the physical being, the foundation and centre of 
action, ruled by a sane mind, to impress the per- 
sonality upon the environment through the ethical, 
which is also social. Physical training teaches the 
teacher the dignity and worth of her own being, 
and that her function in life is to be fulfilled only 
through the protection and development of that 
being. It makes the health aim a leader in her 
life and brings her personality into prominence. 

With such a ruling influence in life the day of 
the overworked, broken-down teacher is past. 
The time when old age comes on apace is post- 
poned many a year, and the period of usefulness 
is increased to at least the three score and ten of 
the Volume of the Sacred Law. It is said that all 
centenarians have been active men. 
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Let joy be unconfined! Wonderful to relate, the 
fountain of youth. has been found. No longer will 
the advancing years of the gentle teacher be the 
butt of the quips and quirks of idle and wanton wit, 
Her young life will be perennial. 

Too often the round of life of the teacher con- 
sists of a day at her desk, followed by an evening 
at her books or indoors, succeeded by another day 
in the schoolroom, An occasional evening is de- 
voted to the theatre, to a party, or to some similar 
amusement. Saturdays are for gathering up the 
numerous odds and ends that have accumulated 
during the week. Sunday is for church service, 
Sunday school, a chat with friends, a street car 
ride, perusal of magazines, or what-not. All of her 
life is spent in sedentary occupations. 

Her pulse rate lowers, her circulation is retarded, 
her temperature drops, her digestion becomes .dis- 
ordered, her system becomes loaded with waste 
products. While it is really her own temperature 
that is down, the temperature of the schoolroom 
seems low. Windows and ventilators are closed, 
the janitor is upbraided for not supplying suffi- 
cient heat. In goes the fuel, up goes the tempera- 
ture, and away go patience and discipline. In the 
impure and overheated atmosphere teacher and 
pupils become drowsy and sluggish, unsatisfactory 
study and recitations follow, things go badly, 
patience is exhausted, discipline becomes difficult, 
the teacher cross, and the school unruly. — All 
leave the room dissatisfied and disgruntled, greet- 
ing the close of day with heaviness. Well may 
they say with the poet :-— 

“Alas! I have nor hope nor health, 
Nor peace within nor calm around, 
Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned.” 

How different is the teacher (also the school- 
room where she presides) who knows and employs 
physical training in her schoolroom and out of it. 
Her cheek is mantled with the glow of health and 
youth, her eyes sparkle with enthusiasm and life 
(it is so good to be alive now!), her carriage is 
erect and commanding, being marked by that well- 
directed, easy quality called grace, her step is 
elastic, her figure possesses that symmetry that is 
admirable, cheeriness, strength, 
emanate from her presence and her every act. To 
be successful the teacher must give of her energy, 
magnetism, vitality. To give she must possess. 

The schoolroom of the teacher who appreciates 
physical training values is provided with adjustable 
desks which are adaptable to the individual pupils, 
In that room will not be found pupils with feet 
dangling short of the floor, and with elbows un- 
naturally elevated in an attempt to reach a high 
desk. Use of screw-driver and wrench will have 
eliminated postures which tend to produce de- 
formity or malformation. 

The temperature of the room will not be exces- 
sive, the air will be pure, and the light sufficient 
and well regulated as to quantity and direction of 
admission. Cleanliness will have reduced to a 
minimum dust and other impurities agitated by 
movement of pupils and suspended in the air. 
Occasional exercise will increase lung capacity, 
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oxygen, and bodily heat; it will hasten secretion 
of digestive juices, and will promote absorption 
and assimilation; it will further the elimination 
of waste; it will result in clear thinking. 
Discipline in this room is natural and compara- 
tively easy, since the safety valve for the escare of 
accumulated animal energy is in operation; and 
since the teacher appreciates relaxation and her- 
self can relax, turmoil and friction will be less than 
where health conditions are forgotten or ignored. 
Every teacher desires to promote the good 
health of herself and her pupils. To do so re- 
quires no expensive apparatus or long course of 
training. The opportunity is open to all. To 
shine intellectually brains, either native or devel- 
oped, are necessary; to excel in athletics requires 
clearness of head, sureness of foot, swiftness of 
limb; to hold masses spellbound under the charm 
of matchless oratory demands a fluent tongue; but 
to make the schoolroom and school life healthful 
and life-giving needs but common sense and cau- 
tion. The poorest and the mightiest, the young- 
est and the most mature, the beginner and the vet- 
eran, the slender and those inclined to embon- 
point, even the deformed can do something. 
None are exempt. Yet many, many teachers day 
after day are totally oblivious to the simplest pre- 
cautions for the protection and promotion of 
human life. Why? The cause is almost unex- 
plainable. A little “suggestion of the brain” will 
eliminate all sorts of troubles. Teacher and pupil 
will feel, with the preacher, “My heart rejoiceth 
in all my labors.” Then the labor of both will 
become pleasurable activity. 
“Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory!—the flying cloud lightens; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 


Idle hearts only the dark future frightens; 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune! 


“Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us, 

Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 

Rest from the sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 
Rest from world-sirens that lure us to ill, 

Work—and pure slumbers shal] wait on thy pillow; 

Work—thou shalt ride over Care’s coming billow; 

Lie not down wearied ’neath Woe’s weeping-willow; 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 


“Labor is health! Lo! the husbandman reaping, 
How through his veins goes the life-current leaping! 
How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweeping, 

True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides!” 

What shall be the attitude of the teacher toward 
athletics? It shall be one of encouragement and 
direction within reasonable bounds and of partici- 
pation so far as possible. Interest in games and 
contests of young life brings the teacher into sym- 
pathy and touch with pupils in a way that can be 
surpassed by no other school activity. 

In many forms of athletics there can be active 
participation. Track athletics, with their rigorous 
training and frequent tendency to over-training, 
and football, where the maximum age for effi- 
ciency is reached early in life, preclude active par- 
ticipation, but attract and need the guidance and 
co-operation of a sympathetic teacher. 

Baseball for men, and tennis, basket ball, 
hockey, gymnasium work, swimming, rowing, and 
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other forms of exercise for both men and women 
develop the highest type of social sympathy, while 
promoting physical soundness. 

The pupils whom the teacher really knows, who 
will suffer all sorts of inconvenience to do her 
pleasure, are the ones she meets in close com- 
panionship in physical training in its various forms. 
Given a teacher who maintains her health and her 
youth, who knows boys and girls and young 
people, who-is deriving the fullness of joy and use- 
fulness from life, there is also given one who cam 
come down from her desk, who can unbend, who 
is really getting in next the hearts of boys and girls 
in a way that means character for them, and who 
is able to obtain both pleasure and profit from 
physical training. 

“ PRACTICAL” EDUCATION. 


BY GEORGE M. WHITAKER, 
Washington, D.C. 


In order that an intelligent race of ministers of 
the gospel might not become extinct, Harvard Col- 
lege was founded 270 years ago. Conditions have 
changed wonderfully since then; but some excel- 
lent, progressive men fail to recognize this, espe- 
cially when discussing industrial education. Be- 
cause the country has grown marvelously, because 
industrial development has been phenomenal, be- 
cause modern life is becoming more and more 
complex, new and additional demands are being 
made on the educational system of to-day. But 
this fact does not prove that our devout ancestors 
blundered in founding Harvard College. 

Some people are not broad-minded enough to 
urge the educational changes and additions de- 
mafided by new conditions in a spirit of kindly ap- 
preciation of what has gone before, and possibly 
paved the way for modern and advanced demands. 
Why cannot industrial education for 1908 be urged: 
on its unquestioned merits without attacking—by 
implication, at least—the dominant idea in the 
founding of Harvard in 1637? Further than this 
—and growing out of it—why is it necessary to: 
distort the word “practical” from its true meaning 
in the attempt to score a point for modern indus- 
trial education? Some of these advocates of in- 
dustrial education use the word “practical” in a 
misleading way, and then appropriate it exclu- 
sively to their pet form of education. Was not the 
aim of the founders of Harvard College intensely 
“practical” in the true sense of the word? Who. 
can say that the colleges of the country, in gradu- 
ating men who have been useful physicians, law- 
yers, and clergymen, have not been doing a truly 
“practical” work? 

I have recently found the following expressions. 
in some addresses by prominent educators—in- 
cluding one congressman—which impel me to. 
write this article. An industrial education is 
spoken of as “an education that will meet the prac- 
tical needs of life,’ “an education which prepares 
for practical life,” an education of “more practical 
value to society” than that of the older type. Do 
not the learned judge, the forceful pastor, the skil- 
ful physician, the conscientious journalist, the in- 
structive author, the painstaking law-maker meet 
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certain very “practical needs of life’? as much as 
the mechanic of miraculous skill or the educated 
farmer exercising creative power? 

Because modern conditions call loudly for a bet- 
ter education for the artisan and the farmer, shall 
we label that education as “specific training of a 
practical kind,” to the exclusion of the education 
which leads to other occupations or professions? 
Is it a square deal to say that the maker of a watch 
or the developer of an improved kind of corn have 
a monopoly in “efficiency in practical production”? 
Are we to look to the future as the time “when 
the practical side of education will receive the at- 
tention which its importance merits”? 
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The spirit of progress has improved the methods. 
in the old-time colleges, and has established indus- 
trial colleges; it is perfecting the common school 
methods and adding manual training and nature 
studies; it is establishing distinctive agricultural: 
and industrial schools, Let us glory in all this- 
progress, let us give due credit to each step of ad- 
vancement. But let us remember that different 
tastes and abilities require different training, that- 
the world has room for and need of faithful work-- 
ers in all lines of useful activity, that no one class. 
of educators or of schools has a right to assume a. 
monopoly of all that is “practical,” or to sneer at 
the méthods of fellow-workers in other fields. 


4 


‘“‘Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are: 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 


good report,’ make for happiness. 


— 


FEMINIZATION OF BOYS. 


BY ALEXANDER T. STUART, 
Washington, D.C. 


[Sunday Magazine, Washington Star.] 
I can read little else in Dr. Hall’s article on “The 


Feminization of Boys” than a plea for a return to . 


corporal punishment at home and in school, and as 
such I believe it will have few defenders. __ 

It is true that there has been a noteworthy de- 
crease in the number and in the proportion of men 
teachers in the United States within thirty years; 
but that the results of this growing influence of 
the woman teacher and of the mother upon the 
character of the individual boy, and eventually 
upon the nation, are now or are to be as described, 
I do not for a moment accept. 

In the reports of the eminent English educators 
who constituted the Mosely commission, which in- 
vestigated the American school system in 1903, the 
absence of the man in the schoolroom was repeat- 
edly deplored; but I fail to recall that any of these 
experts claimed to have discovered in the discip- 
line, bearing, or scholarship of the American boy 
at school, or in the behavior or achievements of 
the American man, as found participating in the 
great social, political, and business movements of 
this country, any tangible evils that might rightly 
be traced to the undue influence of woman in the 
education of boys. On the contrary, their reasons 
for wanting more men seemed to consist in the fact 
that men teachers were the fashion in England, 
supported by the general statement that perhaps 
boys, after a certain age, would better be under a 
man. 

It is unfortunate that this startling plea for the 
transfer of the control of our boys at home from 
the mother to the father, and at school from the 
woman teacher to the man teacher, by so eminent 
a student of childhood as Dr. Hall, could not have 
been made without his frank avowal that the all 


too sympathetic methods of women must.now be 
abandoned to the sounder ministrations of “a good 
stick or ferule.” 

The old Bible story is reversed. It is now the 
huge Goliath of Gath who is sadly ill at ease with 
the shepherd’s sling and the smooth stones from. 
the brook as instruments of defence; so he must 
throw them away and seize again upon his own 
monstrous sword with which to hack his weaker 
enemies. 

Man control of boys has thus been linked at the 
very outset of the experiment with standards of 
discipline involving punishments which make it im- 
perative always that the punisher shall be bigger, 
stronger, and more brutal than the punished, else- 
the master faces humiliating defeat. Is not this a 
pitiful equipment for any teacher? I am yet to be 
persuaded that the healthy growth of those moral’ 
principles which govern conduct is in any degree: 
developed in child or man by the deliberate inflic- 
tion of bodily pain. 

Corporal punishment breeds resentment and’ 
often revenge in rational creatures. Let flogging 
be once restored to the schools by authority, and’ 
then note the struggle that will be on between 
brute force and the purpose to secure protection: 
from brute force, paralleling in a striking way that 
familiar contest in modern warfare between the 
ever-varying efficiency of armor plate on the one 
hand and projectiles on the other.. This could not 
be a physical conflict, because the man behind the 
knout would be too strong to be successfully re- 
sisted. It would become an intellectual and moral’ 
conflict, in which the keen-witted American boy 
would play his evil inventions—evasion, lying,. 
blaming the other fellow, and a brood of other en- 
forced immoralities—as a defence against inevit-- 
able scourgings. 

Mr. Dooley has put it convincingly: “I wuddn’t 
give annywan th’ right to lick a child that wanted’ 
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sto lick a child. If it’s right to larrup an’ infant iv 
eight, why ain’t it right to larrup wan iv eighteen? 
“Supposin’ Prisidint Hadley iv Yale see that th’ left 
tackle or th’ halfback iv th’ fogtball team wasn’t 
-behavin’ right. He’d been caught blowin’ a pea- 
shooter at th’ profissor iv iliminthry chemisthry, or 
pullin’ th’ dure bell iv th’ profissor iv dogmatic 
theosophy. He don’t known any diff’rent. He’s 
‘mot supposed to r’alize th’ distinction between right 
Does Prisidint Hadley grab th’ 
child be th’ ear an’ conduct him to a corner iv th’ 
schoolroom an’ wallup him? Ye bet he does not! 
Prisidint Hadley may be a bold man in raisin’ 
money or translatin’ Homer; but he knows th’ 
diffrence between courage an’ sheer recklessness.” 

The boy, grown up, who thanks his old teacher 
‘for the threshings given him, does so because he 
has at last waked up to the realization that the re- 
straints of his school life were good for him: Not 
having known in school the higher forms of con- 
‘trol, ke is willing to give full credit to the lower. 
Does any one doubt that the other man, whose 
boyhood recollections are of gentler measures, is 
‘thankful in greater degree and with greater reason 
than he who had his recurrent “hidings”? 

As to the ill effects of the influence of women 
-as instructors of boys, I believe that it is far from 
proved that the present generation of young men 
are physical weaklings. 

On the contrary, they are crowding our athletic 
‘fields as never before, swarming over the decks of 
our men of war, pushing out to possess our new 


lands, and meeting the fierce competitions of busi-’ 


ness life in the cities with courage and address. 
‘We are told that a goodly proportion of the boys 
‘in the turret and engine rooms of our new armada 
-are from the feminized schools of the Middle West, 
whence probably came that young gunner’s mate 
who crawled head first through the scuttle into 
‘the blazing magazine of the Missouri to save his 
ship. 

Speaking for our home city, so far as a prepon- 
-derance of women teachers may be so designated, 
the schools of this district are feminized to a high 
degree; and yet it is apparent to the most careless 
observer that football, that bloodiest of sports, 


‘flourishes like a green bay tree through the entire 


Seventy square miles of this exclusive jurisdiction, 
while the nobler national game counts its devotees 
‘by thousands, from the kindergarten up. 

I have in mind one gentle-mannered boy whose 
-entire school life was spent under my eye in the 
‘feminized schools of this district. 

When only a stripling he served his country in 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, and in China. Before 
Tientsin, with a handful of American marines, he 
held back a horde of heathen Mongols, who rashly 
essayed to withstand a Christian army, even with 
uncounted odds. There he gallantly led his com- 
pany into action, and bore from the field in his 
arms at risk of life a wounded comrade, winning 
praise in orders from a British general. 

The badge of his high courage is not the slashed 
cheek of the German university student, but an 
empty sleeve. 

And this boy went to school to a woman. 
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AMERICAN TEACHERS IN THE ARGENTINE. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


There are but few countries in which the influ- 
ence of American teachers has not been felt in 
more or less degree. Even in far Japan, China, 
Turkey, and South Africa they are found, and 
much is said and written of the great work done 


_by them in the Philippines, Cuba, Hawaii, and 


Alaska, but little seems to be known of their work 
in this South-land. 

It should be a matter of interest and pride to 
their native country to receive a report from all 
these American teachers who have been called 
north and south, east and west, and have left their 
native land, their home and its comforts, to serve 
as pioneers in educational work for some nation 
less favored than our great and prosperous coun- 
try, a model in advanced systems of education and 
of lofty ideals. 

Probably few are aware that in ten of the four- 
teen provinces of the Argentine Republic the first 
normal schools, the training schools attached to 
them, and the kindergartens have been organized 


-and directed by North American teachers, most of 


whom were called and appointed by the Argentine 
government for this special work. 

The influence of these schools, which opened up . 
a new horizon to the average Argentine woman, 
especially in the provinces outside of Buenos 
Ayres, has been felt in all the walks of life, and 
was the origin of a great educational movement 
which developed students and thinkers and demon- 
strated the necessity of special preparation for the 
profession. 

In 1864 Sarmiento, one of the founders of the 
republic, was appointed minister plenipotentiary 
to the United States. He had previously visited 
the States, was a friend of Horace Mann, and hav- 
ing been himself a teacher, was profoundly im- 
pressed with the school system of that country and 
the facilities for preparation in educational work 
at that time, especially for women. 

Returning filled with enthusiasm, he founded the 
first normal school of South America, in Chili, he 
at that time being an exile from his own country 
on account of political disturbances. 

Afterwards he founded the first normal school 
in the Argentine Republic at Parana, and con- 
ceived the idea of procuring trained and experi- 
enced North American teachers to assist him in 
the work. 

Owing to the unsettled condition of the country 
at that time, the project was not at first successful, 
although in the years following some American 
teachers established the normal schools of Cata- 
marca, Mendoza, and San Juan. 

In 1883 an enthusiastic and intellient minister 
of education resolved to found a normal school in 
each province, and he employed agents to per- 
suade women teachers in the States to aid in this 
task. Twenty-four responded, two from the Bos- 
ton schools, and the others from the Central and 
Western states. These, with a few already in the 
work and those who came after, making sixty-one 
North American teachers in all, who have organ- 
ized, directed, and taught in normal schools and 
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kindergartens of the country. These new normal 
schools were principally for women, although a 
few included both sexes, a great*innovation. 

Of the hardships and sacrifices which these 
American pioneer teachers encountered, they say 
little, but they never forget the kindness, the gen- 
erosity, affection, and respect shown them during 
the greater part of their service. 

There were some dark pages, however, in their 

history of the years. A new language was to be 
learned, Spanish being the only language under- 
stood or spoken, and the minister of education had 
such faith in their ability that after but four 
months of study of the language these teachers 
were sent to the far corners of the republic, where 
in some cases English was rarely heard. With the 
Spanish they could then command they were ex- 
pected to organize and direct the normal school, 
the training school, and kindergarten, as well as 
teach the most important subjects relating to the 
profession of the teacher. This, combined in some 
cases with great change of climate, of food, habits 
of living, the continual conflict with ignorance and 
prejudice, sometimes even hostility of sentiment 
toward the schools among certain classes, all 
went to prove on what foundation the elements of 
character of the North American teacher were 
based. 
_ Frequent changes of ministers of education, and 
their number has been legion, each minister hav- 
ing his special theories with which he wished the 
schools to experiment, did not make the work 
easier. Then there were cholera, earthquakes, 
and revolutions to create variety and cause inter- 
ruptions. Still the work progressed, and to-day 
there are thirty-four normal schools in the Ar- 
gentine Republic, seventeen of them for women, 
with their corresponding training schools for prac- 
tice, numbering in all 16,709 pupils, young men 
and women who are being prepared and will in 
turn prepare others for the profession of teaching 
or for some other useful life work. 

These schools, where the influence of the North 


American teacher was deep and lasting, created for 
the Argentine girl new aims, ambitions, and ideals 
of life, the power of which could only be under- 
stood by those who have knowledge of the tram- 
mels, traditions, and customs of the Latin races. 

With the freedom of arranging their own lives 
apart from marriage, which had been the only ave- 
nue open to them, these girls woke to intellectual 
life and vigor. Very.mamy-have become teachers, 
and, like the majority, of teachers in other, lands, 
not only are self-supporting, but they also support 
entire families dependent upon them. Some, ex- 
periencing a thirst for higher knowledge and other 
fields of usefulness, have prepared themselves in 
a university course as physicians and lawyers. 
Some have devoted themselves to literature, music, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, telegraphy, etc. and 
one has gained fame as a sculptress, one of her 
works adorning as a fountain the beautiful city of 
Buenos Ayres. Literature, science, and art all 
have: their votaries among these frank, impulsive, 
and lovable women. 

Two bright Argentine girls, graduates of nor- 
mal school and university courses, mastered Eng- 
lish, crossed the ocean, visited the St. Louis Ex- 
position, studied in many schools the most modern 
methods, and on their return made their school a 
model in Buenos Ayres. Their exhibition of re- 
sults in drawing from objects and coloring from 
nature obtained after a year’s work would be a 
matter of pride, even in the States, from which it 
is derived. 

But it is not alone in Buenos Ayres that these 
examples are found. In the far Andean provinces, 
by the wide waters of the Parana, in the regions 
of the Pampas, in the tropical North, in the wilder 
South the normal graduate is found testifying to 
the results of the planting of seed by the American 
teachers during the past thirty years. 

What has been said of the Argentine girl gradu- 
ate can be also applied to very many of the young 
men graduates. They are found in all parts of the 
country teaching, speaking, writing, many of them 
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physicians, lawyers, professors, testifying also by 
the fine quality of their service and success to the 
high ideals and aims set before them in their nor- 
mal school life and training. 

And the sixty-one women workers, the pioneers, 
where are they? it may be asked. A few returned 
to their native land in the earlier years of their 
service; one was transplanted to Porto Rico, 
where for a second time she became a pioneer. 
Not a few have found rest from their labors in a 
grave under Argentine skies, and their works do 
follow them. A few turned their faces homeward, 
believing that their last rest would be deeper and 
sweeter under their own dear flag, and so 
passed on, 

Two years ago three of the remaining six, after 
twenty-five years of life and service that well may 
be called strenuous, decided to turn over their 
work into the hands of those whom they had 
trained. These the Argentine government pen- 
sioned, and they are still striving on other lines to 
crown the work already accomplished. Three 
only of the younger ones in the service still are 
carrying on the work begun by their predecessors 
thirty years and more ago. 

This brief summary of facts may serve as a 
glimpse only of what some of your fellow-workers 
have striven to do in this South-land, their adopted 
country, always stimulated by and deriving cour- 
age from the high ideals of their co-laborers in 
their dear native land, who have the good fortune 
to live so near the heart of those ideals. 


4 HOW BEST TO DEVELOP CHARACTER. 
‘ BY ADELIA SANGER. 


A college-bred man, living amongst people who 
disregarded all rules of grammar, said that he 
found himself at times struggling with his own 
verbs and pronouns, and feared that he might even 
be guilty of “I done.” So strong is the uncon- 
scious following of that which we see and hear. A 
young girl twelve years old was so dominated by 
the ideas and ideals of her teacher_at that time that 
in later years she almost bored her friends by con- 
stantly quoting what Miss_D. said, how Miss D. 
would do, what Miss D. would advise. This case 
is not an exceptional one, however, for from kin- 
dergarten to college the teacher may make or mar 
the character of those under him. Though the 
ideal is the exceptional teacher, yet we all may 
strive for those traits that make for righteousness. 
It is to the personality of the teacher, then, that we 
look first when we seek to develop character in the 
child. 

Above all, a teacher must be honest. “I will 
punish you if you do that again,” or, “If you whis- 
per again you must go to the principal,’”’ says the 
teacher. When the next time comes the teacher 
has become absorbed in other work, and little 
Johnnie learns that the threat was only a threat. 
Big Tom finds that “the principal” was only a 
scare word, and so minds not, but whispers on. 
The teacher has scored one for not meaning what 
he says. 


Harder, though, than the always truthful is the 
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always patient. Indeed, patience is the quality 
above all others that the profession demands. 
How glorious the conquest, if one can feel sure 
of the strong, patient word that soothes and of 
itself brings order out of chaos! In the Class- 
room, as well, when the little mind works so 
slowly, or the older mind with its scanty inherit- 
ance gropes and stumbles, it is this divine patience 


_which willingly begins again, and yet again. <A 


teacher of long experience once said that nothing 
so humbled her pride as a set of test papers. 
What she had given out in careful and faithful in- 
struction she expected to find returned to her in 
the test work; but she learned only that she must 
begin again and go over the same ground. 

Along with these qualities and perhaps over all 
reigns the self-control of the wise teacher. He is 
not ruffled, he is not excited, he is not angry; his 
enthusiasm makes him alive, animated, and inspir- 
ing, but he never loses his temper, loses himself. 
Not seldom the disobedient child is but a reflex of 
a lack of self-control in the teacher; not seldom 
the impertinent answer is but the expression in re- 
turn of the teacher’s impertinence of word or man- 
ner. The principal who was first out on the 
grounds when the building was slightly shaken by 
an earthquake could not teach his pupils courage. 
The young woman whose voice rises to a screech 
in the nervous tension of the hour cannot induce 
quiet earnestness in the pupils before her. To be 
sure of one’s self is a key that unlocks many diffi- 
culties. 

Given, then, the teacher who strives to live and 
to be that which he would find in his pupils, how 
can the pupils be made to see and helped to live 
the highest and the truest? As in all life, the goal 
is not reached ata single bound, but by many little 
steps. There are many life lessons to be learned 
which mean character in the end, though the boy 
at the time seems only to be studying the rule of 
three or to be crossing the bridge with Caesar. 
If the little one is helped to work out for himself 
the lesson that he has before him, accepting only 
as little help as possible, he is gaining for himself 
some of that patient perseverance which may in 
the years to come mean genius. The girl who un- 
aided seeks for the simple Greek verb so disguised 
in its modifications, when she finds it, learns not 
only that verb and those modifications, but, more 
than that, learns not to be discouraged. While, 
then, our pupil has been helped to rely on himself, 
he is gaining that which means honesty in the end. 
When the examination paper lies before him, his 
first thought is not to see his neighbor’s paper, 
not to resort to cheating, for he has learned to do 
his own work, and that habit, as well as the knowl- 
edge thus gained, puts temptation away from him. 
Can we do better for our young people than to 
help them as they study to gain patience, persever- 
ance,. self-reliance, and honesty? 

The minor morals, as always, follow in the wake 
of these more sturdy virtues. Though the home 
and the school must unite for the best results, the 
school can do much. The courteous word always, 
the respectful attitude, if we can gain these, we 
have helped towards the outer expression of the 
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real kindliness, whether towards equals or infe- 
riors. Sometimes, as did Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
we can by assuming a quality find it before us. If 
we expect the courteous word or action, the pupil 
will rise to our desires. Not always so; however, 
a kindly word of rebuke first, and, if need be, the 
command. The atmosphere of the school should 
be that of courteous, kindly consideration one of 
another. Courtesy begets courtesy, and the 
teacher who yawns in public, who assumes undig- 
nified attitudes, who uses slang familiarly cannot 
require of his pupil what_he ought. 

In these days of devotion to athletics the school 
that does not insist on fair play and gentlemanly 
conduct has lost one of its opportunities for char- 
acter training. A team that is bound to win, no 
matter how, lowers itself, lowers its school, and, it 
may be, lays the foundation for tricky business men 
of the future. 

Through all our thought we hear that “stern 
daughter of the voice of God!” The old Puritan 
adherence to duty at any cost has in later days 
yielded to the theory of making life attractive to 
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the child; the pendulum is. swinging back, however, 
and What is right, not what is easy, will again be 
the watchword. Doing one’s duty in itself is the 
foundation of character, and a school that does not 
stand for just that has lost its “excuse for being.” 
In all this there are no rules to be laid down; 
the principle back of all is the motive power. 
Much is accomplished by the kindly word of real 
interest; in some instances it may need the firm 
word of insistence; often the knowledge of what 
the teacher expects sets the pace for the majority. 
They follow instinctively, and as the older ones re- 
spond, those less tractable lose their chance for 
mischief and perforce fall into line. No school is 
perfect, for human nature is weak, whether in the 
child or in the adult, but the aim of the child, the 
teacher, and the whole school should be to make 
each grade each day a stepping-stone to the life of 
the mature man or woman. When the nation 
shall claim its return on the public school invest- 
ment, it should have men noble and strong for all 


civic duties, and women pure and true in deed and 
in influence. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT.-—(XXII.) 


BLISS CARMAN. 

Mr. Carman is proudly rated among the many 
gifted writers that Canada has produced in recent 
years. Winnifred Lee Wendell . enthusiastically 
styles him ‘Canada’s greatest lyrist,” and deems 
him “a poet to his finger tips.” 

Mr. Carman was born in Fredericton, N. B., in 
1861. His family were of the United Empire 
Loyalist stock, which preferred life under the 
British king than under the American President, 
and so voluntarily exiled themselves from the re- 
public, and chose a home on the bank of the beau- 
tiful St. John river. On his mother’s side he is 
remotely connected with the poet and seer, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

The University of New Brunswick is his Alma 
Mater, but his studies there were supplemented by 
special courses at Harvard and Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Early in his graduate life he began to 
contribute to various magazines, and for some 
time served as literary editor of the Independent 
and the Chap Book. For some years past his re- 
lation to his birthplace has been restricted to sum- 
mer outings, while his work days are usually di- 
vided between Boston and Washington, 

Law, civil engineering, teaching, and journalism 
have in turn made strong appeals to Mr, Carman, 
but it is in verse that he excels. He warmly de- 
fends poetry against the indifference and neglect of 
versification that is a feature of the present, and 
believes that there is a segment of human life that 
can only express itself in the language of the bard. 
He maintains that there are truths that are too 
vast and too subtle to be expressed in any scien- 
tific phrases. Life, love, death, spirit can only be 


cramped by any other syllables than those of the 
poet. 


His first published poem was “Low Tide on 
Grand Pre.’ In collaboration with Rich and 
Hovey, his “Songs from Vagabondia” appeared in 
1894, and was followed by “More Songs” and 
“Last Songs,” from the same vague province. 
These songs brought him recognition, and inspired 
him to further attempts. In 1895 “Behind the 
Arras—a Book of the Unseen” appeared, in which 
there are subtle and significant expressions of un- 
revealed things. His “Beyond the Gamut” elabo- 
rates a theory of the oneness of form, sound, and 
color, which has been thought as much more in- 
genious than conclusive. 

Mr. Carman is a symbolist, and, like other sym- 
bolists, his thought is at times too nebulous to be 
effective. Granting that the themes with which 
he sometimes deals are in their nature intricate and 
involved, yet there is an obscurity in his words that 
scarcely seems necessary, as simpler speech is 
within easy call. Even his warmest admirers 
credit him with falling under the spell of Browning 
too much, and choosing the recondite instead of 
the simple phrase. 

But aside from this, many of his verses appeal to 
the heart as well as to the intellect. A fine ex- 
ample of these is “At the Granite Gate,” in which 
the reader is placed at the very heart of nature. 
He is among the birches and the wild cherry trees, 
and is hearing the notes of the oriole and the whip- 
poorwill, and is pleased at the poet’s keen inter- 
pretation of the external world. This love of na- 
ture is seen to good advantage in some of his lat- 
est works, as “The Pipes of Pan.” There is an 
originality of style, a charm of diction, an intel- 
lectual energy, and a certain lyric passion that give 
grace and point to all his verse, and a prophecy of 
still better things in the coming days. 
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IMPETUS OF PLAYGROUND 


aps 
TREMENDOUS 
| MOVEMENT. 
BY CICELY KIRKTON, 


The playground movement has received a tre- 
mendous impetus during the last year or so, and 
in cities east and west supervised play has been 
carried forward with enthusiastic zeal. One 
authority in computing the money that has been 
appropriated for securing new playgrounds and for 
equipping and enlarging old ones states that the 
record for the past six months in American cities 
has been $1,000,000 a month. 

The present energetic movement is not central- 
ized in any one district, but seems to be general all 
over the country. With the financial support of 
the Sage foundation, tne Playground Association 
of America has sent out an advance agent, who, in 
the business sense, is a drummer for playgrounds, 
his equipment being a stereopticon lecture with 
which he attracts new’ converts to the cause. 
Cities have appropriated money, bills have been 
introduced into state legislatures, and ordinances 
enacted, all having for their object the establish- 
ment of centres for constructive and preventive 
work among the younger generation, training the 
children away from institutions of correction. 

Chicago in three yearsthas appropriated and ex- 
pertdet $6,000,000 SA “establishing fourteen play- 
grounds, ranging from six to twenty acres in ex- 
tent. She will use $180,000 for maintenance alone 
this year, and will open five new playgrounds. 
San Francisco, immediately after her fire, gave a 
million for playgrounds; Cleveland had nine play- 
grounds last year, and will open thirteen new ones 


' this summer. In Detroit this season there will be 


nine playgrounds, and the mayor has secured 


‘many vacant lots for the use of the children. 


Baltimore will bring about a co-operation be- 
tween organized athletics of the school children, 
the working boys, the Playground Association, 
and the work of the public gymnasiums. Los 
Angeles has created the first municipal recreation 
centre distinct from any park this season. Rich- 
mond, Va., will open twelve school playgrounds 
this season; Portland, Ore., will have an ideal 
playground and athletic field for its children, while 
Berkeley, Cal., has issued bonds for $450,000 for 
playgrounds. 


In the Massachusetts legislature a bill has been 
introduced providing that every city with 10,000 
inhabitants shall have at least one playground for 
the children, and an additional playground for 
every 20,000 inhabitants. In New Jersey, under a 
law enacted last year, commissions are appointed 
to arrange for playgrounds. The Ohio legislature 
has also authorized the issue of bonds by cities for 
the purpose of establishing civic centres with play- 
grounds and outdoor gymnasia, baths, and amuse- 
ment. In the University of Michigan a chair has 
been established since the first of January to pro- 
mote and assist in the organizing of playgrounds. 

These few facts of the organized efforts in dif- 
ferent sections show the tremendous impetus 
which the playground movement has gained in all 
parts of the country. —Cincinnati Times-Star. 
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BY MRS. MARY C. BERRY, PELHAM, N. H. 


One cannot take an inventory of the returns for 
the money invested in schools as one can of in- 
vestments in other kinds of business, The returns 
are as real but not of a nature for actual stock- 
taking. Lhe town appropriates annually a certain 
amount of money for the use of the children and 
young people, this money to be transmuted into 
brain and soul power. Citizens, parents, teachers, 
and pupils help or hinder the results. 

During the last year, the schools, taken as a 
whole, have been much more difficult of manage- 
ment in the line of proper control than for a long 
time previous. This has come, in part, from a 
changing population, and, in part, from the fact 
that a considerable number of our children are at 
an age where great wisdom is needed for proper 
guidance and control. It should always be re- 
membered that the teacher has a very complex 
problem, for she has to deal not only with the in- 
dividual child, but with the child as associated with 
the children of twenty or more families. The good 
of the individual and the good of the whole must 
every moment be held in mind. In one school, 
for one term, a number of children from a lumber 
camp added mueh to an already difficult problem. 
Although it has, beewharger for the teachers than 
former y, yet with this oné exception we have had 
orderly schools and excellent work has been done. 

“What are ‘you studying, John?” “Fundamen- 
tals,’ was the answer. It was a long word, but it 
was the right word. It covers the whole course of 
study below’ the high school. The work of these 
lower schools is the getting in of foundations, foun- 
dations that include habits and tendencies; foun- 
dations that should be so broad and thorough and 
fine that any superstructure may be erected 
thereon according to individual choice. The look- 
ing forward to the privileges of the high school is 
a stimulus to the pupils of the ungraded rural 
schools, but too much hurry to enter is becoming a 
menace to proper foundations. Special prepara- 
tion for taking an entrance test ought never to be 
needful. Education is a growth, a process of evo- 
lution. One should be able to pass as naturaliy 
from one grade of school to a higher as from the 
First to the Second Reader. lf one enters the 
high school without proper foundations, the whole 
course ‘of the four years is hard, unsatisfactory, 
and to a considerable degree unprofitable. 

We have to do our own growing, mental as well 
as physical; it is one of the things that no person 
can do for another. The stalwart fellow of six feet 
four had to do every inch of it for himself. No 
child can be stretched mentally any more than he 
can be stretched physically; therefore, the ideal 
teacher is the teacher who can so arouse, encour- 
age, and enthuse the child that it will be ambitious 
to depend upon itself, and will, under guidance, do 
patient, persevering, faithful work.—Annual Re- 


port. 


A dull school demonstrates that there is a dull 
teacher. 
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CONDUCTED BY THOMAS TAPPER. 


MUSIC SCHOOL SETTLEMENT. 
ADDRESS BY A. E. WINSHIP IN NEW YORK CITY. 
[Stenographie Report,] 

I appreciate deeply the good work that you are 
doing, but there is one thought that is uppermost 
in my mind, after what has come to this fellow- 
student of yours by way of honor both here and 
in the public schools.* It takes just one word to 
describe the means by which your fellow-student 
achieved these honors, and that word is power, It 
might even be better described by two words— 
power and poise. The world to-day worships at 
the shrine of power. They are going to put a 
dam across the Mississippi river at Keokuk, la., 
at the cost of many millions of dollars, to get 
power which is to be carried 500 miles west, 500 
miles east, and 500 miles north. They are going 
to carry power from that river and distribute it for 
the development of the surrounding country, and 
they can get all the money they need because they 
can give power. Down in Southern California 
and in Arizona they are investing $20,000,000 to 
provide power for factories, and up in the Rocky 
mountains in Montana they have spent millions 
of dollars to get power. The world to-day appre- 
ciates power. Think of the power that this young 
man has attained, and what it has brought to him, 
and think of the sacrifices he has made to attain 
it. Think how much fun he could have had in the 
time he spent in practicing. Think of how many 
larks he could have had if he had not put in his 
time in getting power. I have been reading the 
autobiography of Ellen Terry, one of the most 
wonderful actresses. She began playing when she 
was ten or eleven years old. Some one asked her 
when she first discovered that there was a differ- 
ence between her and the other girls. She said: 
“| don’t know when it was, but when I found that 
‘Kate and I learned the whole of every play we 
acted, and the other girls learned simply the parts 
they played, I knew then we were different from 
the other girls. We did not have to learn any- 
thing but our own parts, but when I memorized 
my part I memorized all the other parts to be 
played, and no other girl memorized any part but 
her own. Kate and I could play every part. We 
felt that we could not properly play our own parts 
unless we knew every other part. This showed 
that we were different from the other girls.’ She 
was then asked when her first great triumph came, 

-and she said: “The first great triumph I had as an 
actress was one evening, as we were getting ready 
to go on with the play, it was found that the ‘star’ 
could not go on because of sudden illness, and 
there was nobody else in the company who knew 
her part but me.” And she said: “It was not be- 
cause I could play it, but because I knew it that I 


*Samuel Dushkin, a lad of thirteen, had been given a 
cash prize of fifty dollars for the greatest combined im- 
provement in the Settlement Music school and in the 
public schools. 


was permitted to take the place of the ‘star.’ 1 
could play every. part of every play | was in be- 
cause | learned the whole of it.” She had power! 
She was different from any other girl! Power al- 
ways comes by doing more than is required. No- 
body ever succeeded if he did not know any more 
than was required. Nobody ever succeeds if he 
simply knows the one thing and doesn’t broaden 
out. 

You must do what you know. Down at Bow- 
doin College in the library there is this motto:— 


“Who reads and reads and does not what he knows 
Is he who plows and plows and never sows.” 


You must do what you know.. You do not know 
the thing until you get it into your lives. Now, if 
you can carry that with you in your thoughts, you 
will see how much it will mean to you. lt means 
this, that your music must do something for some- 
body besides yourselves. Your music must some- 
how reach out and give power to the world around 
you. Of course, that is what every musician does. 
There is no branch of art known to man or woman 
that contributes so much to so many people unless 
it be a picture by a great artist. But you want to 
do it definitely and specifically. You want to get 
that phase of the thing into your very life and into 
the life of the community. I do not know how 
much interest any of you may have or may have 
had in football, but we had a great illustration in 
Boston once, when the Harvard football team 
whitewashed Yale. There was a time once when 
I saw the Harvard football eleven whitewash the 
Yale football eleven. The night before there was 
a great banquet in the city. Theodore Roosevelt, 
not then President of the United States, was present 
at the dinner. They sang college songs to the 
limit that night, but there were eleven men that 
were not there. The football eleven were asleep. 
They did not have any banquet, they did not sing 
any college songs, they did not hear any speeches. 
They went to bed and went to sleep before the 
thing began. Now, suppose one of those fellows 
had been heard to say: “Oh, I wish I could go to 
that banquet!” Would they have allowed him to 
play the next day? Certainly not. Instead, each 
one said to himself: “I am glad I can get a good 
night’s sleep and be ready for the game.” That 
is just what this young man has done during these 
years. (Referring to Samuel Dushkin, who re- 
ceived the Cecelia Borg scholarship.) Ellen Terry 
put in her time in getting ready. You get your 
power by making sacrifices in getting ready. 
Now, the other thought is the poise. I ama 
great believer in power, but I am a greater believer 
in poise. I am interested always in the little com- 
ments of your leader and in the comments that he 
does not say, but expresses by his looks. It is the 
poise that gives it its perfection. I like a fast 
train. I used to say that if I was going to be killed 


(Continued on page 635.) 
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DO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS PAY THE 
PUBLIC ?— (III.) 


DOES AN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PAY 
INDIVIDUAL? 


Not two per cent. of the boy graduates of an ele- 
mentary school are found among the thriftless, 
comfortless, joyless classes. Not two per cent. are 
found among the common drunkards, common 
criminals, and common paupers. 

This statement is based upon several lines of in- 
vestigation. 

First! Some years ago a malicious and highly 
attractive attack was made upon the Boston 
schools in an anonymous article in one of the lead- 
ing daily papers. Although anonymous, the 
editor announced that it was written by a distin- 
guished citizen, eminently qualified to write upon 
the subject. It claimed to be based upon facts, 
among which were these, that of the salaried posi- 
tions in the city service, almost none were held by 
graduates of the grammar schools of Boston and 
vicinity, and that the positions of low wages were 
largely held by such graduates. If either fact was 
true, it was a terrible indictment of the schools, 
and he claimed to know that both were true, and 
asserted, in a three-column article, that the gram- 
mar schools of Boston did not pay the individual 
pupils, and consequently did not pay the city. 

It was a challenge which no other seemed ready 
to meet, and so I undertook it. This was no occa- 
sion for words, and to get facts required a research 
such as’ I have never entered upon, except in the 
study of the descendants of Jonathan Edwards. 
But the glorious results justified the time, effort, 
and patience required. 

There was scarcely a salaried position in Boston, 


barring a few purely for political leaders, that was | 


filled by one who had not a complete elementary 
school education, and by far the largest proportion 


the positions paying low wages, not one was to be 
found in the city occupied by a graduate of a Bos- 
ton or suburban grammar school. 

It was amazing that such a man could have 
made his statements, for the slightest attention to 
facts would have shown him that there was not a 
suspicion of truth in what he claimed to know from 
investigation. Two articles of mine were printed 
in reply, giving the exact facts. A third was with- 
held at the request of the editor, who revealed to 
me the authorship. When I knew who the man 
was, I was only too glad to withhold the worst of 
my revelations, since he had personally told many 
friends, before the replies appeared, that he was 
the writer. It was said that he never got over the 
humiliation resulting from the writing of that 
article. 

Following that study, I got in touch, in a gen- 
eral way, with several other cities, and never were 
grammar school graduates doing the cheap work of 
a city, and, except in exceedingly rotten political 
municipalities, were there good positions held by 
those ‘without a complete grammar school educa- 
tion. In state employments and in national posi- 
tions, in the postal service,\customs service, and 
the like the same is true. 

It is only possible to make an investigation in 
private business houses where one is in close touch 
with the management, but so far as I have been 
able to investigate, the same facts are found there. 

In preparation for the reply to the attack above 
referred to, the older grammar principals were en- 
listed, men who had been in a school with boys 
upwards of twenty-five years. They took time to 
go over their classes, year by ‘year, making such 
inquiries as were necessary to acquaint themselves 
with the success or failure of the men who had 
graduated from their schools, and the facts were 
remarkable. There was not an average of one 
graduate to a class who had failed to be well above 
the average of boys of his class in the community. 
To secure a complete elementary school education 
had often lifted them into another class in the 
affairs of life. 


a 4+ 


IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Once in three years the Keystone state has «1 
horrible campaign when on a given day sixty-six 
county superintendents and ninety-eight city su- 
perintendents are griddled. The personal and 
professional sizzling is fearful. In some instances 
there is no final suffering, but the fellows who do 
not have to keep an eye out for a full year before- 
hand are few. One man writes me a month ahead: 
“IT have no trouble this year. All is smooth.” 
Another writes: “I guess they have done me up, 
and I shall call on my friends to help me get into 
another field after election.” Experience has 
taught me that the first is as likely to call for help 
as the second, for the first often wakes up to find 
his suffering is to come after, while the other has 


_ had his before election. 


This year there were fewer calamities than usual, 
very few that are serious, though there were no 
fewer attempts at mischief, and the increases in 
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salaties were larger than ever. The defeat, of, Dr. 
Charles A. Babcock of Oil City, and of O. A. Kib- 
bon of Potter county, and J. M. Shelley of Bucks 
county were sérious losses to the state. 

We have already referred to the notable triumph 
of Samuel Andrews in Pittsburg, and of the return 
of George Howell in Scranton, he and Phillips al- 
ternating with some regularity in this superintend- 
ency. 

M. G. Brumbaugh at Philadelphia, John Mor- 
row at Allegheny, J. M. Coughlin at Wilkesbarre, 
F. E. Downes at Harrisburg, R. K. Buehrle at 
Lancaster, Daniel Fleisher at Columbia, Francis 
D. Raub at Allerton, J. B. Ritchie at McKeesport, 
John A. Gibson at Butler, W. W. Cottingham at 
Easton, H. C. Missimer at Erie, David A. Harman 
at Hazleton, Charles S. Foods at Reading, James 
N. Muir at Johnstown, A. S. Martin at Morris- 
town, L. E. McGinnes at Steelton, W. W. Rupert 
at Pottstown, Stephen A. Thurlow at Pottsville, A. 
M. Hammers of Punxsutawney, S. H. Hadley of 
Sharon, Addison L. Jones of West Chester, H. J. 
Wightman of Altoona, Charles Lose of Williams- 
port, Grant Morris of Braddock, and W. N. 
Ehrhart of Mahanoy City are among the noble 
city superintendents who were let alone; many 
of them getting advance in salary, in some cases, 
like that of Morrow and Ritchey, being $1,000. 

In ninety-eight cities there were but eight 
changes, which breaks all records for mildness. 

In the sixty-six counties there were seventeen 
changes, or twenty-five per cent. This is a fright- 
ful slaughter. Few-of these are in large counties, 
and in some of those few the superintendent was 
not a candidate for re-election. This was espe- 
cially true of Stewart of Indiana county and Hall 
of Washington. Scarcely one of the men widely 
known was affected. Many of those retained, like 
Samuel Hamilton, A. G. C. Smith. M. J. Brecht, 
J. C. Taylor, C. G. Lewellyn, Frank Koehler, and 
J. Horace Landis, received a handsome increase in 
salaries. 


MASSACHUSETTS PENSIONS. 


The following is the pension bill passed by the 
Massachusetts legislature :— 

In any city or town, except the city of Boston, 
which accepts the provisions of this act a pension 
fund shall be established for the retirement of 
teachers in the public schools. 

The fund shall be derived from such revenues as 
may be devoted to the purpose by the city council 
or by direct appropriation by a town. 

The school committee shall fix the conditions as 
to age, length of service and disability, and the 
ratio of pension to salary on which teachers may be 
retired at the expense of the fund. 

The treasurer of the city or town shall be the 
custodian of the fund, and shall make annual pay- 
ments therefrom to such persons and of such 
amounts as shall be certified to him by the school 
committee. 

On petition of not less than five per cent. of the 
legal voters, there shall be inserted in the warrant 
of an annual town meeting in towns having less 


than 2,500 inhabitants, and on the ballot at an an- 
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nual city election, and in all other cities and towns, 
the question: “hall a pension fund be established 
for the retirement of teachers from the public _ 
schools?” 
A majority vote in the affirmative shall be 
deemed an acceptance of the provisions of this act. 
This act shall take effect upon its passage. 


HAILMANN RETURNS TO LA PORTE. 


Dr. William N. Hailmann of Chicago Normal 
school has been offered and will accept the prin- 
cipalship of Interlaken School, for Boys in La 
Porte, Ind., where he was superintendent for many 
years. Dr. Hailmann resigned at La Porte in 
1892 to become superintendent of Indian schools 
under President Cleveland. Upon retiring from 
that position, he became superintendent at Dayton, 
and has been professor of psychology in the Chi- 
cago Normal school for some years. He is one 
of the eminent scholars in professional education 
in this country. 


DETROIT’S COMBINATIONS. 


Detroit, under the skilful management of Super- 
intendent W. C. Martindale, has two unusual com- 
binations, one professional, the other administra- 
tive-—a man in charge of the City Normal Train- 
ing school who is also supervisor of the work of 
the three primary grades into which most of his 
graduates go. In this way he knows what the 
normal school ought to do, and he knows whether 
or not the graduates do as well as they know. The 
other combination puts a man in charge of the 
evening schools, the ungraded schools, and the 
playgrounds. The needs .of these departments 
have so much in common that he has three lines of 
work that help one another. In each case the ex- 
pense is reduced to the minimum and the efficiency 


_increased to the maximum. 


BUT THE HATS CAME OFF. 


The following telegraphic dispatch appeared in 
one of the most conservative daily papers in Bos- 
ton. As the remarks of Superintendent John Mor- 
row were in quotations it appeared to be authenti- 
cally reported:— 

“Pittsburg —‘If the ladies will kindly remove 
their abominable hats so that they can sit closely 
together in the front of . the auditorium we will 
proceed with the institute,’ said Professor John 
Morrow, superintendent of the Allegheny schools, 
to the teachers who had assembled for the monthly 
institute. 

“Each woman was topped by a piece of headgear 
as big as a cartwheel. They raised their noses 
disdainfully. 

“Then began a siege which lasted for two hours, 
Professor Morrow seated on the platform and the 
teachers doing the best they could to be comfort- 
able. 

“When the clock started on into the third hour 
the teachers began to capitulate. One after one 
the hats were removed and when all heads were 
uncovered Professor Morrow opened the session.” 


There was a temptation to make some com> 
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practice, we first sent the clipping to Mr. Morrow 
and received the following reply :— 

“Your letter and newspaper clipping at hand. 
You ask me what there is to this. Nothing what- 
ever. No such thing ever took place. 

“Here is what did happen, A number of seats 
in the front of the large audience hall in the high 
school were unoccupied, and when I was ready to 
open the institute, I invited those in the rear of the 
hall to come forward and fill up the vacant seats. 
The teachers, however, hesitated to come, when I 
extended a second invitation somewhat stronger 
and a trifle more emphatic than the first. They 
then came forward and filled up the empty chairs. 
The whole affair took up certainly not more than 
three or four minutes. Nothing whatever was 
said about hats of any kind. They were not even 
referred to in the remotest way. No ‘siege’ or 
‘contest’ took place. 

“T have received many newspaper clippings and 
inquiries from other cities about this matter, some 
of the clippings even more exaggerated than the 
one you sent me. Strange to say, the highly en- 
tertaining and instructive address of an hour’s 
length by Dr. Noss on “The Difference Between 
the German and American Schools’ is never men- 
tioned in any of the clippings. 

“So much for the intelligence and reliability of 
the daily American press. Further comment is 
unnecessary. 

“John Morrow, 
“Superintendent.” 


WHERE THE SLUMP SLUMPS. 


The General Education Board, a corporation 
founded by John D. Rockefeller for the promozion 
of general educational work, and managed by Rev. 
Frederick G. Gates, a retired Baptist minister who 
administers Mr. Rockefeller’s charities, has been a 
heavy sufferer from the slump, according to its 
annual report just published. The assets of the 
corporation. consist of $20,438,748, railroad bonds; 
$8,598,432, industrial bonds; $9,939,599, railroad 
stocks; $2,877,751, industrial stocks; $532,432, 
Japanese government bonds; $242,958, cash in 
banks; and call loans to the amount of $350,000. 
These securities have decreased in market value 
about $5,000,000 in the last year. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


Bowdoin leads the thirty-four standard colleges 
in the retention of her students; ninety-three of 
the freshman class graduate; the University of 
California graduates ninety-one per cent., and Yale 
ninety per cent. No other is anywhere near these 
three. Boston University and the University of 
Wisconsin, eighty-four per cent each; Haver- 
ford, eighty-three per cent.; Princeton, eighty-two 
per cent.; Harvard, seventy-seven per cent.; Cor- 
nell, seventy-five per cent.; Columbia, seventy- 
four per cent.; University of Illinois, seventy-four 
per cent.; Amherst, seventy-three per cent. ; 
Dartmouth, sixty-njne per cent, . 
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DO IT—DO IT NOW. 


Among the best educational literature, of a prac- 
tical kind, that comes to this office is issued by 
county superintendents. Here is a paragraph from 
an awakening circular sent out by George W. 
Brown of Paris, Ill.:— 

“Your study this year of a reproduction of the 
paintings of the masters has certainly given to 
your pupils and yourself a taste for better pictures 
for beautifying your schoolrooms. Please remove 
the cheap, gaudy pictures, and make the supreme 
effort of your lives to place upon your walls one 
helpful, soul-uplifting picture. Do it. Do it 
now.” 


Boston, in 1894, provided for a regular corps of 
medical attendants to visit her schools and keep 
supervision over the health of the children. New 
York city now employs a staff of 150 physicians for 
the public schools. In one year these found over 
10 per cent. of the children suffering from unsus- 
pected diseases to such an extent that they had to 
be removed for treatment. Chicago maintains a 
regular hospital school for such cases. 


All along the line comes the inquiry whether or 
not “simplified spelling” will be the standard at 
the spelling contest at the Hippodrome, Cleveland, 
on the morning of June 29. That depends upon 
whether or not the N. E. A. voted for it last sum- 
mer. We think not. 


The District of Columbia established the Na- 
tional Deaf-Mute College in 1864, and now every 
state in the union has made provision, either public 
or private, for its blind, deaf, dumb, and mentally 
defective. 


Hubbardston, Mass., has learned that even a 


little whipping may be a dangerous thing for a 
teacher. 


A noble feature of athleti¢es is that young people 
are taught to shout for the success of a rival team. 


The promptness with which President Dabney 
disposed of the services of Bawden is refreshing. 


Sympathy for the child that needs it is not easy, 
for he needs it because it is not easy to get it. 


Out of every ten women teaching in the United 
States nine are American born white women. 


Ann Arbor is getting more than its share of free 
advertising, More than it wishes, also. 


Correlationists must champion the school gar- 
den, as it is the best of a correlator. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


To make a boy manly is the noblest service 
you can render hiin. 


Sincerity pays a large premium in the end. 
Nothing is success that comes by luck. 


| N, E, A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


[Continued from page 631.) 


in an accident, I would like it to be one on a train 
going seventy-five miles an hour. When a train 
is going seventy-five miles an hour, however, | 
want to be sure it is on the track. I don’t want to 
take any chances on that. I want to be perfectly 
sure that everything is all right. I want the poise. 

I was going over the Rocky mountains two 
years ago almost this very day. I happened to 
have a daughter in San Francisco who was going 
to sail for Costa Rica with her family, and 1 wanted 
to get there before she left. We were twelve 
hours late, and I wanted to be there before she 
sailed. We were going down to the further side 
of Tehachapi mountain, and I said to the conduc- 
tor: “It seems to me as though you could make 
up a little time down this mountain.” But the 
conductor said: “I know that the engineer is just 
as anxious to get there as I am or as you are, and 
I never take any risks in speaking to an engineer.”’ 
With that the conductor went out of the train, and 
my head went out of the window, and I saw the 
locomotive and five cars piled up in a wreck, and 
it was twelve hours before we left the place, and 
my daughter had sailed when I got to San Fran- 
cisco. After we had started I said to the conduc- 
tor: “I am mighty thankful that you were not 
making up time.” He said: “If we had been 200 
yards further along we would all have been killed. 
The train would have fallen 1,000 feet over the 
bridge.” Hence, I say, I want poise. I want to 
keep on the track. I rejoice in the power and 
poise you young people have. All America wants 
the poise of character—the poise of service and 
poise of life. 


NECESSITY OF SAFE DRINKING WATER. 
BY PHILIP F. SPILLMAN. 

Speaking of the ravages of typhoid fever, dysen- 
tery, and diarrhoea, Colonel Valey Havard, assist- 
ant surgeon-general, U.S. A., states: “Typhoid 
fever is the most insidiouseand fatal, the scourge 
of our camps; Americans are especially prone to 
this disease.” Please note that these are ailments 
which chiefly find their origin in water. 

No one will fail to admit that safe drinking water 
is as essential as pure air. This fact is sufficiently 
important to deserve more consideration than it 
receives 

It is not difficult to secure an abundant supply 
of absolutely safe drinking water. A campaign of 
education as to its importance should be carried 
on as persistently as the war on tuberculosis is 
waged. Statistics show that typhoid fever is sec- 
ond to consumption in the yearly ravages. If all 
losses due to water-born diseases could be counted, 
it might be found that these cost our country fully 
as much as the great white plague. The losses of 
time, of energy, of ambition, the expense for medi- 
cal attendance would be amazing in the aggregate. 
The 35,379 deaths from typhoid alone in 1900 is a 
terrible showing, especially when one knows that 
for every death ten or more persons recover. 
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Much of the expense represented in these figures 
could be prevented, 


Clear, sparkling water evidently misleads a great 
many, and too much confidence must not be placed 
in it. The pathogenic micro-organisms cannot be 
detected by the unaided eye, and a glass of water 
acceptable to the eye and pleasing to the taste may 
literally contain millions of them.- Too frequently 
water from the supposedly reliable sources betrays 
the confidence reposed in it. Every year the 
“fine” country wells or springs are responsible for 
tens of thousands of cases of enteric disorders of a 
more or less distressing nature. The perfect city 
supply is unknown—and filters will never perfectly 
solve the problem, 

An ordinary precaution will positively prevent 
all ailments which find their source in unsafe drink- 
ing water. It is found in the practice of boiling 
every drop of water used for drinking or culinary 
purposes. Ifthis be taught throughout the school 
life, the lesson will lead to the improvement of the 
present generation, as well as those of the future. 
It will save many a life and prevent many an ill- 
ness. 

Every drop of water to be used for drinking or 
culinary purposes should be boiled. Heat pro- 
vides the only perfect and thoroughly satisfactory 
means of destroying the bacteria harmful to the 
human body. It makes the water fit for use in the 
large quantities which nature demands, It is gen- 
erally admitted that too little water is consumed. 

Boiled water has an objection, but even this has 
been successfully overcome. The action of boiling 
deprives it of its natural gases, making it so flat 
and insipid to the taste that in almost all cases the 
average person prefers to drink the more palatable 
raw product and take risks as to consequences. 


The manner of overcoming this objection has 
the unqualified approval of the United States army 
and other branches of our own and other govern- 
ments. It is a method found only in an apparatus 
known as the Forbes Water Sterilizer, made in 
Philadelphia. In order that all may take advan- 
tage of the most modern improvements along this 
important line of work, a brief description of the 
principle of operation is given. Every one who 
considers good health an asset will doubtless be 
able to profit, as the apparatus is so exceedingly 
simple in construction and design that nearly all 
users of water may be successful in adapting some 
of the invaluable features to his or her require- 
ments. In all probability, the manufacturers will 
be sufficiently broad-minded to send diagrams or 
blue prints showing the arrangement in detail, so 
that the ordinary layman will receive the benefit of 
the study and experiments made in this department 
of health protection. 

The secret is simple, so simple, in fact, that one 
sanitary engineer of note marveled at his own 
stupidity in working for quite a time on the ques- 
tion without finding it out. The arrangement per- 
mits the water to be boiled for 6nly a fraction of a 
minute, not long enough to deprive it of its natural 
gases, yet longer than necessary to destroy all dis- 
ease-breeding germs. Then it is immediately 
cooled by being brought in contact with the incom- 
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ing raw water, a thin block tin-lined copper parti- 
tion or diaphragm separating the water which has 
been sterilized from that which is about to be 
treated. The outgoing sterilized water thereby 
imparts almost all of its heat to the incoming raw 
water, and as the heat is therefore used over and 
over again, very little is required. There is no 
need to explain.the economy of such a system. 
An apparatus built on these lines would surely 
prove a most important feature of equipment of 
every school. It need not cost much to construct, 
and the results secured through its installation 
would amply justify the sum involved. The ex- 
pense of operation is an insignificant item. 

This is an important matter. Too frequently it 
is overlooked or neglected, until it is forced upon 
the board of directors or faculty by an epidemic of 
typhoid or of complaints of less serious nature. A 
campaign of education should be begun, and its 
starting place ought to be in the schoolroom. 

Make‘a fight for improvement. Insist upon safe 
drinking water. Safe drinking water promotes 
good health, and good health means higher effi- 
ciency and greater capacity to enjoy life. 


WHY TWO AND TWO DON’T MAKE FOUR. 


These seven replies to questions appended to No. II. of 
the article, “Why Two and Two Don’t Make Four,” are 
arranged in the order of their receipt. At the editor’s 
express desire, most of the writers have consented to 
have their names accompany their replies. 


William D. Mackintosh. 
I. 


I. The primary use of the Abacus is to picture how 
Irany, not how many more nor how many less. One 
Abacus tells how many the cattle-owner has, the other 
tells how many he will add or take away. The actual 
act of adding or subtracting will take but the one Aba- 
cus. 

II. In adding, ‘the sets of counters on both Abacuses 
were used. In subtracting, the second Abacus simply 
portrayed the number to be taken away, only the coun- 
ters of the first Abacus were used, i. e., you took away 
part of what was already there. 

Ill. One might say the hand work closely imitating 
what actually happened is nearer the truth. In the head 
work you reach conclusions, but lose sight of the way 
you arrive at them. In one case the Abacus works for 
you, in the other you work for the Abacus. And yet to 
me the Abacus seems a prop, the head work stands for 
greater self-reliance. 

IV. The simplest tally-keeping checks off a unit bya 
unit, the Abacus is a tally-keeping which checks off 
groups also, by a unit. The adding to, and the sub- 
tracting from,—the actual manual performance on the 
Abacus is in imitation of the sheep being added to, or 
taken from the fold. 

V. The imitation of addition and subtraction involved 
in the pebble tally-keeping must have been unconscious 
te a large degree, but on the Abacus background the imi- 
tation seems crystallized and conscious. For instance, a 
unit consciously represents a group. 

Alice H. O'Neill. 


Question No. I. No need at all. 

Il. To split up one higher unit into ten next lower 
unit in subtraction. 

Ill. Only so far as trial shows that head-work has 


not yet arrived so near perfection as to be practically re- 
liable. 
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IV. I should think the process still largely imitative, 
with group-units used now as only single-units were 
used at first. Some of the imitation has probably now 
become unconscious, being derived by heredity, 

Vv. Only in so far as the “head” has now become 
stronger and is able, if so inclined, to analyze the oper- 
ations and so become more truly conscious of them. 


R. F. Curtis. 


III, 


I. The first Abacus serves as a tally-keeper for the 
smaller number of sheep bought and sold, and renders it 
possible to make the proper changes in the counters on 
the first Abacus in the absence of the sheep. 

II. In the first example the counters from the second 
Abacus may be transferred directly to the first. The 
counters on the first Abacus must thea be changed hy re- 
moving ten from the unit column and placing one on 
the one-ten column, and so on for the other columns. It 
is thus seen that there is a direct transfer of counters 
as there was of sheep. In the second example a direct 
transfer cannot be made without at least the second 
Abacus for comparison between countess. 

Ill. If this question refers to the primitive mind 
head work is impossible, and there is no question of bet- 
ter or best; if it refers to the individual answering the 
questions, hand work is preferable in order to reproduce 
the method employed by the cattle dealer and to appre- 
ciate the process. 

IV. ‘The whole process involves imitation in so far as 
the transfer of counters imitates the transfer of sheep. 

Y. The transfer of the counters from the second. 
Abacus to the first must be conscious imitation of the 
transfer*of sheep that were purchased to his own flock. 
Likewise it must be conscious imitation when the coun- 
ters are subtracted from the first Abacus to preferably a 
third Abacus, using the second Abacus for comparison, 


IV. 


1. Because the Abacus worker needs to have in front 
of him the visible representation of the two subjects 
with which he is to deal. 

2. Because in subtraction there is no reason for pre- 
serving the subtrahend and therefore the second Abacus. 
is not needed at all in the second example. 

3. Only so far as fo preserve accuracy of operation, 

4. The process is still tally-keeping and nothing else. 


1. It is less confusing and more systematic (imita- 


tive) to arrange the two quantities similarly. If one 


Abacus helps represent one group, two, etc. 

2. It seems harder to borrow a ten, to subtract nine 
from four, than to add a ten to the next string when add- 
ing, still it is possible to find its equivalent by changing 
big counters for the smaller. 

3. The eye is the more natural agent and the earlier 
trained, and I doubt if the primitive mind is “constantly 
tempted to use head work” apart from hand and eye; 
most people are as lazy as they can afford to be. 

4. Itis practically only tally-keeping. 

5. It is imitation, whether conscious or not, and be- 
comes conscious if doer stops to think of what he is do- 
ing. Probably the early mind or savage didn’t stop to- 


think. 
James B. Taylor, 


Steinert Hall Preparatory School.. 


VI. 


1. To make a temporary record of animals bought 
or sold. 


2. In the first example, the counters used for tem- 
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porary record can be used in making fina] record of ani- 
mals in stock. In the second example, no use can be 
made of them. In neither case does the receptacle for 
counters cut any figure—so far as the problems are con- 
cerned, the counters might as well be thrown into the 
fire. 

3. In this age of the world, it is probably better,to 
substitute headwork for handwork whenever the head is 
wise enough to do it without getting confused, 

4. I should say that the process used in the first part 
of each example was tally-keeping; i. e., making the tem- 
porary record. 

5. The answer to this would seem to depend on the 
character of the person who is doing the work. Some 
would be conscious of the imitation; others would simply 
be conscious that they were doing a bit of routine num- 
ber-werk, . 

T. P. Perkins. 
VIL. 

It seems to me that the counters are needed on the 
second Abacus, because by this pristine method of com- 
putation, each counter must be symbolic of a unit, 
whether that unit is a single, ten group, or a ten-ten 
group, and so long as there was computation to be made 
by adding to the original, these units must necessarily 
be taken from something entirely outside of the original 
Abacus. 

The second Abacus would not necessarily be required 
in the case of a sale, as the computation was by sub- 
traction and the entire group or lot was represented in a 
single Abacus. 

The human mind when used as a receptacle for 
figures has but a limited capacity. The ordinary person 
is confused if asked to mentally retain at one time more 
than a very few combinations of figures. The extent 
to which one can go is dependent upon the mental train- 
ing and practice. 

We, of to-day, are only imitators, progressing on!y so 
far as to use more convenient symbols. Upon a compu- 
tation of figures, excepting in a very simple problem, the 
memory is unreliable, and for certainty and accuracy we 
are in these times obliged to resort to hand work by 
placing on paper, with the hand, the result of our compu- 
tations, so that the methods of to-day are purely imita- 
tions of the old style of tally keeping, changed only in 
the faet that we use new symbols which convey to our 
minds the results which heretofore have been before us 
on the Abacus. 
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SHRUBS. 
BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 


Brown University. 


What is a shrub? The general answer is, a 
woody plant, not so.tall as a tree, and with several 
slight stems of about the same diameter arising 
from the same root-system. 

It will be at once seen from this definition that 
there is no precise distinction, after all, between 
shrubs and trees. The latter need not necessarily 
be tall. Every one remembers that in the sub- 
Alpine region of our own White mountains, say 
on Washington, or Lafayette, or Adams, he comes 
to a forest of little trees, head high, impenetrable 
as a copse of smilax, and hoary with age. Ata 
still greater elevation there are trees, and old ones, 
only an inch or two in height, and with their 
branches spread out flat, and hugging the earth. 

The classifying of plants into herbs, shrubs, and 
trees, so definitely used by the ancients, must with 
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us be limited and circumscribed. The same plant, 
according to environment, may fall under any one 
of these heads. Notwithstanding, for our particu- 
lar purpose, we presume it is generally known what 
is meant. A currant or gooseberry bush, a lilac 
or a mock-orange, a blackberry or a weigela are 
good examples of shrubs, 

It is our purpose to speak here of some of our 
native wild shrubs, often very showy, and far too 
much neglected by us who grew up with them. 
They are, as it were, fellow-citizens, and possessed 
the soil before us, as they will after we have gone. 
It is we who are the intruders. 

It is human nature, and has ever been, to neg- 
lect what is near at hand, let it be ever so precious, 
to seek objects perhaps no worthier because they 
hail from a distance. This may be the bottom- 
line of that Anglo-worship which we at times ob- 
serve in traveled Yankees. The rising inflection 
and the cockney costume may result, after all, from 
inflexible law. But we digress; the subject is 
not patriotism, but shrubs. 

Why is it that we take such pains to eradicate 
our native plants in parks and public places? 
Time and again has the writer seen such fine 
shrubs as the button-bush, the pepper-bush, pink 
and white azaleas, and even leucothoe, uprooted 
to make place for the Forsythia, or Exochoula. 
These are beautiful, but so are our own noble 
plants. As to herbaceous things, even pond lilies 
and pickerel-weed, they stand no chance at all 
with the average overseer. 

We have a long range of shrubs which vie in 
beauty with any in the world. Take, for example, 
the mountain-laurel, or its cousin, the rose-bay 
(Rhododendron maximum). Note in this connec- 
tion all our heath shrubs, Clethra, Andromeda, 
Azalea, Rhododendron, Vaccinium. What a list! 
And then the rosaceous woody plants, from the 
white-robed maritime plum, through wild cherries 
and short-bush, to the glorious roses themselves. 
Nor need we stop with our Northern shrubs; the 
Gordonias, and Stuartias, and Gelsemiums of the 
South are ours; not all hardy, but at least some 
of them doing well in summer out of doors. 

In landscape gardening nothing is more deco- 
rative than shrubbery. We are glad to see the use 
made of it nowadays about the hoary college build- 
ings of all our institutions. A corner is now filled 
in or rounded off that once perhaps was an 
offence. 


TO PROVE THAT EARTH REVOLVES. 


Visual proof that the earth revolves is to be 
made at Columbia University in February by Pro- 
fessors Harold Jacoby and S. A. Mitchell. The 
plan adopted by Faucault in Paris in 1851 is to be 
used. By means of a long pendulum suspended 
from the dome of the pantheon, he proved that the 
plane of the oscillation of the pendulum would shift 
in the same direction as the motion of the sun, or 
opposite to the rotation of the earth. In the ex- 
periments at Columbia a pendulum of piano wire 
ninety-one feet long, supporting a heavy weight, 
will be swung from the dome of St. Paul’s chapel, 
built at the university last year. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


TRADE SCHOOLS—OUR CHILDREN, OUR 
SCHOOLS, AND OUR INDUSTRIES. By Andrew 
Sloan Draper, LL. D., commissioner of education, 
state of New York. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
Cloth. 136 pp. 

This is a vigorous deliverance upon a live topic by a 
master mind. No man among us is devoting so much 
time and energy to the thoughtful study of American 
education as is Dr. Draper, and his habit of mind, legal 
training and practice, combined with varied experiences 
in edueational leadership, make his studies of exceptional 
value. This study is of especial interest at this time. 
His conclusions, evolved out of a comprehensive and 
critical study, insist upon up-to-date and reliable vital 
statistics; attendance upon school from seven to seven- 
teen; elementary trade schvol from fifteen to seventeen; 
trade schools both day and evening; continuation schools 
on evenings following the completion of the elementary 
school work; shorten the elementary school course to 
seven years; put into elementary schools from the begin- 
ning some form of industrial work, occupying two or 
three hours a week; insist upon a choice between the 
high school and trade school upon graduation from ele- 
mentary school; that he be kept track of by school au- 
thorities till he is seventeen; universal establishment of 
trade schools, to be open afternoon and evening; modifi- 
eation of child labor laws to meet these conditions; that 
state and municipalities work together in the perfection 
of these plans. 


LIVES OF GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS FROM 
CHAUCER TO BROWNING. By Walter 8S. Hinch- 
man and Francis B. Gummere. Boston: Houghton 
Miffiin Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 569 pp. 
Price, $1.50, net, postpaid. 

Not without reason is there a tendency to speak lightly 
of the traditional books on English writers, and yet we 
shall no more get on without them than we sball without 
the spelling book. Accepting the conditions regardless 
of the theories it is well to ask what kind of a book shall 
it be, and we have no hesitancy in saying that this latest 
book is exceedingly attractive because it covers the 
whole field in ane volume, and because this makes pos- 
sible important eliminations with which other books are 
burdened. Here is the list of the British authors wisely 
emphasized: Chaucer and Raleigh, Spenser, Bacon and 
Shakespeare, Milton, Bunyan and Dryden, Defoe, Swift, 
Addison, Pope, Johnson, Goldsmith and Burke, Burns, 


' Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, De Quincey, Byron, 


Shelley and Keats, Macaulay, Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Tennyson, and 
Browning. Both for the student, who is required to 
show his real knowledge of these authors in examina- 
tion, and for the general reader, who wishes to come at 
the heart of their work with as little hampering as pos- 
sible from books about books, the main object should be 
first-hand acquaintance with good literature. But this 
first-hand acquaintance is too often delayed, clouded, 
endangered, by the preliminary courses in literary his- 
tory, with their third-hand comments on aesthetical and 
critical questions, and their efforts, by phrases and for- 
mulas, often hopelessly mixed in the reader’s memory, 
to impress literary values on minds that have not yet 
encountered literature. Some sort of preparation is 
needed; no one doubts that: but the preparation should 
be direct, inciting, practical. To prepare the student or 
the general reader for the various works whjch he is to 
undertake, to give him a perspective of them, and to 
rouse his interest in the men who wrote them, as well as 
to save actual time for this first-hand reading of them, 
he needs, not barren formulas and ecatchwords about 
aesthetic values, but a series of biographies of the great 
writers, shorn of all literary criticism save that which 
serves to characterize the writers and give them their due 
places. These biographies must present the author as he 
lived, note his surroundings, and give the pertinent facts 
of his life. Short. transitional chapters should supply 
the connections of group with group, and create the 
proper impression of continuity in the course of English 
literature. All of this is done for the student and the 
general reader in these 569 pages. And to all this are 
added many helpful features. 


SPINSTER FARM. By Helen M. Winslow. Boston: 

L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This is a thoroughly enjoyable story. Mary Wilkins 
at her best was never more interesting, and she never 
has produced a book as normal and as wholesome as 
this. It is as true to life as a photograph, and looks you 
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in the eye from every point of view as truly as the por- 
trait of a master. It is a charming combination of hu- 
man nature woven into nature. No New England story 
in many a day is more worthy a place in the American 
home. This success of Miss Winslow's is well earned. 
No New England writer has gone more steadily forward 
from conquest to conquest. One cannot look into the 
book without reading it from cover to cover. It has all 
the charm of Kate Sanborn’s “Abandoned Farm” with 
as many added features. The love story without which 
no New England novel would be complete is sanity per- 
sonified. The publishers have done their part admirably 
with sixteen full-page duotints. 


NATURE STUDY MADE EASY. By Edward B. Shal- 
low, assistant superintendent, New York city, and 
Winifred T. Cullen, principal, Brooklyn. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 136 pp. 
Price, 40 cents, net. 

This book, made by a principal and her supervisor, is 
the winnowed effect of expert work since nature study 
won its place in the schools. It represents what two 
public school people know can be done, wisely and well, 
by any efficient teacher in an ordinary class, fourth grade, 
in forty lessons of thirty minutes. By giving two lessons 
a week, leaving time for the children to absorb and apply 
the facts and principles, a class can do the entire work 
here laid out between early spring and late autumn with 
ease. The scheme and its development are so simple that 
any teacher can grasp the subjects from day to day, and 
so present them that the children will fully appreciate and 
easily retain that to which they are introduced in these 
lessons. Flowers and seeds, shade, fruit,. and timber 
trees, ferns, mosses, and mushrooms indicate the scope of 
the lessons. 


AIKEN’S PART SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES. Com- 
piled and edited by Walter H. Aiken. American 
Book Company. Cloth. Large octavo. 186 pp. 
Price, 65 cents. 

This compilation of choruses is arranged especially 
for use in high schools and choral classes, and furnished 
with more than the usual number of selections, with 
piano accompaniments. The songs are well selected, of 
a high and interesting character, and such as may be 
successfully used in high school grades without refer- 
ence to any special system of music used in the lower 
grades, Such changes have been made as will adapt 
the parts assigned to boys to the range of the changing 
voice. Many celebrated composers are represented. It 
is, however, for general use of instruction, and not in 
part for devotional exercises, as is the case with many 
similar books. The range of difficulty in the selections 
is such as to provide material for progressive use, and 
will command the respect of both teacher and pupil. 
ALLTAGLICHES. By M. B. Lambert, Boys’ High 

school, Brooklyn, N. Y. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Cloth. 251 pp. Price, 75 cents. ‘ 

Here is a unique book for use in mastering the Ger- 
man tongue. It is not a story by some eminent German 
author, nor a drama, or segment of history. It is a 
work in German based upon the daily life, surroundings, 
and tasks of the pupil. It treats of the building in 
which the pupil is, the studies with which he is occupied, 
and the methods by which he endeavors to accumulate 
knowledge. The author is confident that such a plan 
of studying German is more likely to be efficient than 
many of the other plans in vogue. although he is careful 
not to pour contempt upon any of them. 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


“Part Songs for Mixed Voices.” Compiled by Walter H. Aiken. 
Price, 65 cents.——*Maury-Simonds Physical Geography.” By M. F. 
Mautiy and F. W. Simonds. Price, $1.20 New York: American Book 
Company. 

‘*Lectures Faciles.’’ Ry Mary Stone Bruce.—‘“ Selected Poems.” 
By Victor Hugo. Edited by A. Schinz. Price, 80 cents. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Bulwer’s The Last Days of Pompeii.’”” Edited by J. H. Castle- 
man. Price, 25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Technique of the Novel.’ By Charles F. Horne. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“Descriptive Stories for all the Year.’’ By Mary Burnham. 
Springtield: Milton Bradley Compan 

“Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea.’”’ Edited by Richard Alex- 
eneer von Minckwitz. Price, 60 cents. New York: Charles E. Merrill 

°. 

‘What the White Race May Learn From the Indian.” By George 
Wharton James. Price, $1.50. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 

“The Lamb Shakespeare for the Young:’’ ‘‘As You Like It.’ 
Edited by Professor I. Gollancz. Price, $1.00. “The Tempest.” 
Edited by Professor I.Gollanez. New York: Duffield & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
gathorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
C. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
dent. 

June 17: West Virginia State Associa- 
tion, Elkins. 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 6—9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
— Association, State College, 

a. é 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 

October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. — 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 

February, 1909: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. BE. A., Oklahoma 
city, Ok.; President, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

MANCHESTER. James Brooks 
of Hampden, Me., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed John Kk. Colburn, 
resigned. as principal of Burr and 
Burton Seminary. Mr. Brooks is a 
graduate of Harvard, and has studied 
in Germany. Tor the past two years 
_he has been principal of Hampden 
Academy, Maine. 

BENNINGTON, Principal A. B. 
Wilmarih has tendered his resigna- 
tion as principal of the bigh school 
in Bennington, to take effect at the 


close of the present year. He has 
held his present position for five 
years. He intends to take a post- 


graduate course at Harvard. 
MIDDLEBURY. The sixth an- 
nual meeting of the Addison County 
Association of Teachers and Patrous 
was held at Middlebury May 21 and 
22. The following was the program: 
Thursday, address of welcome, Dr. 
D. C. Noble; president’s address, Pro- 
fessor C. B. Wright; general topic: 
“Conditions in Our Common Schools”; 


“Teachers,” Superintendent W. P. 
Abbott, Proctor; “Wages: From 
Teachers’ Standpoint.’ Maude &. 


Wade, Starksboro; “From Directors’ 
Standpoint.” Hon, W. N. Cady, Mid- 
dlebury; “Needs,” Superintendent O. 
K. Collins, Shoreham; address, 
“What Constitutes the Complete 
Education?’ Maude Summers, Bos- 
ton: Friday, address. ‘Essentials in 
History and Civies Teaching in Pub- 
lie Schools,” Professor Walter HE. 
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Howard, Middlebury College; 
dress, “Preparation. of Pupils . fer 
Text-beok Geography,’ Amna 
Cooley, Bristol; “Arithmetic,” a dis- 
cussion, opened by Principal A. 8, 
Harriman, Middlebury; address by 
Superintendent Brownscombe, Mont- 
pelier, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BRIDGEWATER. The biennial 
gathering of the Bridgewater Alumnf 
Association will be held on June 20. 
After the business meeting the morn- 
ing will be devoted to class reunions. 
Special reunions have been arranged 
for Mr. Tillinghast’s and Mr. Co- 
nant’s pupils; also for graduates of 
1863, and every fifth year following. 
This plan does not exclude other 
classes. It is intended to encour- 
age the alumni in making special ef- 
forts to return to Bridgewater at 


least once every ten years. For 
wauy of Mr, Conant’s pupils, this 
will be the fiftieth anniversary of 


graduation. Luncheon is tod be 
served in the Albert Gardner Boyden 


gyinnasium. Short addresses by 
members of the association will fol- 


low. The day will close with the 
usual baseball game between the 
alumni and the school team. 
SAUGUS. Fairfield Whitney, for 
mer superintendent of schools o 
Townsend, Ashby, and Lunenburg 
has accepted an election as superin 
tendent by the Saugus school board. 
Mr. Whitney is a graduate of Bates 
College, class of 1887, and was in 
charge of the schools of Townsend, 
Ashby, and Lunenburg for ten years. 
He was selected by the Saugus school 
board out of tbirty applicants. 


BEVERLY. The school commit- 
tee has reelected Superintendent 


Adelbert L. Safford for the sixteenth 
term, and B. Sumner Hurd principal 
of the high school for the twenty- 
fourth term. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA, The thirteenth an- 
nual negro conference met at At- 
lanta University May 26, These con- 


ferences have been carried on for 
more than a decade, and have 
brought distinguished students to 
the university. This year’s confer- 
ence studied the negro family. E. G. 
Routzahn, director of the American 
tuberculosis 


exhibition, spoke on 
tuberculosis among negroes in the 


morning. In the afternoon the Free 
Kindergarten Association held a 
mothers’ meeting. At night Jane 
Addams of Hull house, Chicago, 
spoke of the “Negro Family.” ‘The 
new colored arch-deacon of Georgia, 
Rev. E. L. Henderson, spoke of the 
church and home. Among the visi- 
tors to the conference were G. 8. 
Dickertoan of the Slater board of 
trustees, the Rev. Henry H. Tweedy 
of Bridgeport, Ct., Professor W. 8. 
Scarborough of Wilberforce, O., and 
others, 
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Why Contagious Diseases 
Are So Quickly Transmitted 
In Schoolrooms 


DUCATORS are rapidly coming 

to & realization of the fact that 

dust” is the principal cause of 
disease transmission among school 
children, The floors in schoolrooms 
are bare, and when large numbers of 
pupils are assembled the constant mo- 
tion of feet produces a continuous cir- 
culation of dust. From tests made 
with dust collected from schoolrooms 
and other places of public assembly, 
it has been found that with the dust 


uncountable myriads of dis- 
germs—bacilli of Tuberculos 
Typhoid Fever, 


Diphtheria, Pneu- 
monia, and other dangerous diseases. 
To do away with this menace, to 


avoid the dangers of dust-poisoning, 
it is not only necessary to provide a 
system of ample ventilation, but also 
to treat the wood floors in such a way 


that dust and germs cannot pollute 
the atmosphere. 


Standard Floor Dressing has proved 
itself a perfectly satisfactory dust- 
preventive, By keeping the floors at 
a proper degree of moisture, the 
dressing catches and holds every par- 
ticle of dust and every germ coming 
in contact with it. Tests have been 
conducted to determine the quantity 
of dust and number of organisms 
which would settle on a given sur- 


face. Results prove that the dust 
from floors treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing is twelve times 


greater in weight than that collected 
from untreated floors. The inference 
is obvious—the balance of disease- 
laden dust in the rooms with un- 
treated floors was circulating through 
the air, because even after settling on 
the floor every current of air would 
disturb it and start it afloat again. 


Another test‘ proved that dust once 
settled upon a floor treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing remained 


there, and a bacteriological examina- 
tion demonstrated that ninety-seven 
and one-half per cent. of all the dis- 
ease-germs caught with the dust were 
destroyed outright. 

In addition to its germicidal prop- 
erties, Standard Floor Dressing pre- 
vents the wood from splintering and 
cracking and renders sweeping and 
caretaking an easy task. 

While Standard Floor Dressing is 
not intended for use in the home, it is 
intended for use in public buildings 
of every description. 

It is sold in convenient form by 
dealers in every locality, and may be 
had in full barrels, half-barrels, one- 
gallon and five-gallon cans, 

Three or four treatments a year 
give best results, and when spread 
with the patent Standard Oiler, may 
be used very economically. 

In order to convince those who are 
really interested, we are making an 
extraordinary offer. Select one floor 
or corridor in any 
building under your 
supervision, and we will 
dress that floor with 
Standard Floor Dress- 
ing AT OUR OWN EX- 
PENSE. 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President y 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and write for our book 
Pedagogy in America. It aims develop in “Dust and Its Dangers,’ 
the student a knowledge of his own ers in and for testimonials 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an and reports. Sent to 
interpreter. A beautiful new buildmg. Sum- 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full information ory 


on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean Standard Oil Company of New York 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Oratory 


(Incorporated) 


. 
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Here is Something EASY!! 
IS IT EXERCISING THE BEST JUDGMENT 


to permit the Wear, Soiling and Handling 
of the entire School Year to be placed on a 


Text-Book Costing Anywhere from 30c. to $1.00 each 
RATHER 


On a Holden Adjustable Book Cover ? 


Costing only 1 1-3 cents apiece 


REMEMBER —the Material of the Holden is Pure Unfinished Leatherette 
—by scientific chemical treatment rendered both WATERPROOF and GERM PROOF 


— 


THAN 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. At a meeting of 
the Schoolmasters’ Club of Cleveland, 
held May 22, the Cleveland Athletic 
Club offered its magnificent club 
rooms on the top floor of the New 
England building to the Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club, for the pufpose of enter- 
taining visiting men teachers at the 
N. E. A. The offer was accepted 
with thanks, and a committee was 
appointed to provide for the attend- 
ance of members of the club at the 
headquarters daily for the purpose of 
directing and entertaining visitors. 
Teachers will be privileged to secure 
meals and refreshments at the head- 
quarters, and for the time being will 
have all the privileges of members of 
the Athletic Club. The men teachers 
of Cleveland will do everything in 
their power to make visiting teachers 
comfortable. 

CINCINNATI, The resignation of 
Professor H. H. Bawden from the 
chair of philosophy in the University 
of Cincinnati not having been pre- 
sented as demanded by President 
Dabney, that chair has been formally 
declared vacant by the university 
trustees. In a statement issued to- 
day the trustees explain that their 
action was taken unanimously for the 
following reasons: “(1) Professor 
Bawden came here under false pre- 
tensions, having been dismissed from 
Vassar College on substantially the 
game grounds as mentioned under 2. 
He acknowledges this in his letter of 
May 3, published in the newspapers; 
(2) his manner of life as well as his 
teachings is destructive of the family, 
the foundation of human society; (3) 
after receiving the president’s letter 
asking for his resignation, Professor 
Bawden came to the president’s of- 
fice and threatened him with publica- 
tion of his story and his opinions on 
the subject if he did not withdraw 
the letter. This he afterward did, 
to the scandal of the university and 
the violation of public decency and 
good morals.” 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. A design has been 
accepted for the- memorial window to 
be erected to Francis Wayland 
Parker in the Chicago Normal school. 
The cost of the window in place will 
be $1,400. Seven hundred dollars is 


now in hand, and $700 is needed to 
complete the work. Dedication of 
this window will occur June 26, 1908. 

The High School Teachers’ Club is 
making a vigorous campaign for a 
Salary increase. The club points out 
the peril in a memorial to the board 
of education, in which it argued for 
an increase in salary, The policy of 
the board in keeping down salaries is 
charged directly with the tendency to 
effeminate the boys. There are 112 
men and 218 women teachers in the 
high schools and there is not “a man 
available on the eligible list for high 
school teacher,” says the memorial. 
With so many women, it is asserted, 
it is but natural for the boys to as- 
similate the timidity, modesty, mild- 
ness, emotional traits, fancies of 
dress, and other characteristics of 
effeminacy. The teachers—and 
woman, Florence F. Ball of the En- 
glewood High school, signs the me- 
morial—are opposed to the system for 
making “candy kids,” as they are 
known among the high school pupils. 
“We believe,” reads the petition, 
“that there is actually no real ques- 
tion as to whether more men are 
needed in the high schools. All agree 
that they are needed. The pupil has 
a right to a full training—all that 
each sex may be able to contribute. 
Although the difference between men 
and women may be growing gradu- 
ally less, owing to the greater free- 
dom in the education of woman, a 
good, healthy difference still exists. 
Is the influence of men of so little 
value that it can be dispensed with? 
Are executive ability, inventive 
power, creative energy, business in- 
sight, familiarity with political and 
commercial life characteristics of 
little value? Men can give advice in 
many matters of personal conduct on 
the part of boys from fourteen to 
twenty more appropriately than 
women.” It is asserted that menare 
refusing to enter the Chicago system, 
that men teachers are leaving it for 
other cities, and that the salary 
schedule for high school teachers has 
not been changed in thirty years, ex- 
cept that it was cut from $2,500 to 
$2,000 a year. The cost of living is 
placed at $2,700 a year. The teach- 
ers want their maximum increased 
from $2,000 a year to $2,500, The 
average salary of the high school 
teachers in Chicago is given as $1,486. 
Principals of elementary schools re- 
ceive $2,500, and many of the high 


school teachers are taking those posi- 
tions. The Chicago high school 
teachers have an average of 31.6 pu- 
pils each. Four cities report the 
same number, eleven a less number. 
The cities which pay a higher maxi- 
mum salary are given as New York. 
St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Cleve- 
Band, Cincinnati, Newark, Jersey 
City, Worcester, Syracuse, Lowell, 
nga Hartford, and Springfield, 
Mass. 


MICHIGAN, 

MARQUETTE. The Northern 
Michigan Normal school opened in 
1902, and the attendance has grown 
steadily until for the year now draw- 
ing to a close a total of 582 students 
have been enrolled, this number in- 
cluding those registered in the classes 
in session last summer. The attend- 
ance by years has been as follows: 
Two hundred and fifty-eight, 284, 334, 
428, 441, and 582. There will be 
gvraduated this month a total of 103 
students, of Whom eighty-three will 
be given life certificates. All these 
graduates are assured of positions; 
the demand, in fact, being much 
greater than the supply. The normal 
is the only institution of its kind in 
the upper peninsula, and practically 
every one of the fifteen counties of 
the region is represented in the stu- 
dent body. For the summer term, 
which opens June 29 and continues 
until August 7, a period of six weeks, 
the attendance will surpass all pre- 
vious records. Including the regular 
faculty and special teachers, there 
will be twenty-eight instructors. 


EMERSON College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President. 


knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
ression, whether as a creative 
hinker ‘or an A 
beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Graduates are 
sought to teach Oratory, Ph <q 
= Dramatic Art, 
ogy. 28th 
opens tuesday, pt. 28th, 1908. 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY&CO. BELLS 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Establish ed SCHOOL 
nearly 100 years ago. | & a 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 29, 1908 
Total expense, including board and tuition, 


to $42. 

Credit toward a degree given forall work of 
eollege grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. Delightful summer climate. 

For circulars, address 

JAMES 8. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono Maine. 


New York University Summer School 


University Heights, New York City 
July rst—August 11th, 1908. 
Reduced Rates on Railroads. 
For Bulletin Address 
JAMES BE. LOUGH, PH.D., DIRECTOR 


Normal College of the North 
American Gymnastic Union 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The oldest American institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training. 

One-year, two-year and four-year courses 
open to high school graduates, 

Special courses. 

For illustrated catalogue, etc., address 
CARL J. KROH, President of the Normal Col- 
lege of the N. A. G. U., 415-419 E. Michigan 
Indian polis, Ind. 


Simmons College 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 15 


Courses especially designed for teachers in 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS, KINDERGAR- 
TEN and SECRETARIAL STUDIES. 


Also courses in LIBRARY SCIENCE for 
dibrarians. 


For announcements address 


PRESIDENT OF SIMMONS COLLEGE 
FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Term: July 6th to August 15th. 


Special Courses for School Supervisors, 
Principals, and Elementary Teachers. 

School of Observation with eight elemen- 
tary grades in charge of teachers officially 
representing eight noted School Systems or 
Training Schools. 


Psychological Clinic and School for the 
Training of Backward Children. 


Courses in the Physical Education of 
Children, Physics, Pedagogy, Music ( both 
Theoretical and Practical), besides the usual 
courses in English, History, the Languages, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Science, etc., lead- 
ing to the degrees of A. B., B.S., M. A., and 
Ph. D. 

For descriptive circular address Director 
ofthe Summer School, Box 15, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 


ACQUAINTED WITH THE PUB- 
LISHING BUSINESS. 
Hicks—“I see that Harper, Lippin- 
cott & Co. have just brought outa 
volume of Scribbler’s poems.” 
Wicks—“‘Where did he get the 
money?” 
Teacher—‘Johnny, what is a hypo- 
crite?” 
Johnny—‘A boy wot comes t’ 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


addressing our nearest office. 


The New and Enlarged 


BRADLEY CATALOGUE 
of KINDERGARTEN GOODS, 


and DRAWING MATERIALS 


is now ready. Tt is a guide and reference book, indispensable to pro- 
gressive teachers. Sent free on request. Write for a copy to-day, 


WATER COLORS, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
Boston New York 


Philadelphia Atlanta 


- Springfield, Mass. 
San Francisco 


Important Summer Music School, 


An important university summer 
school of music will be inaugurated 
on July 1 by New York University, 
as a feature of its summer session on 
University Heights, New York city, 
At the same time a new summer de- 
partment of domestic science will be 
opened. The university department 
of music, which will also be the sum- 
mer session of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, will be under the direction 
of Dr. Frank Damrosch. Thomas 
Tapper will be principal of the school 
and will conduct courses in melody 
writing and harmony. Professor 
Hollis E, Dann, Mus., D., pro- 
fessor of music at Cornell University; 
Miss V. E. Coleman of the institute; 
Emory P. Russell, director of music, 
Providence public schools and Rhode 
Island State Normal school; Mrs. 
Thomas M. Balliet, formerly director 
of Springfield, Mass., schools, and 
Burton T. Seales, director of Penn 
Charter School of Philade*phia, will 
be on the faculty. The courses, 
which will include elementary and 
high school music, sight singing, 
dictation, theory and choral instruc- 
tion, will be designed to train teach- 
ers for public school work and to aid 
private teachers to instruct private 
pupils for the music counts in the col- 
lege entrance tests, 

The domestic science work will be 
under the direction of Mrs. Mary E. 
Williams, director of domestic sci- 
ence, New York schools, and a corps 
of assistants. 


a 


The Iowa Prang Summer School. 


The sessions of the Iowa Prang 
summer school will be held in the art 
room of the public library, Cedar 
Rapids, from June 29 to July 17. The 
school wili be under the direction of 
Mr. Teal, formerly of the Art Acad- 
emy of Cincinnati. Mr. Teal will be 
assisted by Miss Emma Grattan of 
Cedar Rapids, and Miss Elizabeth 
Troeger, graduate of the fine arts de- 


partment, Columbia University. The 
course will aim to emphasize the im- 
portance of composition and design 
in their relation to all branches of 
art and handicraft. The application 
of design in pictorial as well as dec- 
orative and constructive work will be 
a feature of the course. Attention 
will be given to the handling of the 
different mediums, water color, pen- 
cil, ete., and to designing and con- 
struction of the simple articles of 


use, 

Teachers who are contemplating a 
visit to Boston this summer will do 
well to consider the possibilities of- 
fered by the summer school of the 
American Institute of Normal Meth- 
ods, held at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music in that city for 
three weeks in July. At this school 
opportunity is given to become fa- 
miliar with the latest and best meth- 
ods as applied to public school music 
and drawing work. Amonz the many 
valuable features of the school may 
be mentioned its complete equipment, 
its strong and representative faculty, 
and its well-arranged and _ helpful 
eourses of study; in addition there is 
the opportunity of making new and 
congenial acquaintances and the in- 
spiration of companionship with 
many other alert ambitious fellow 
students. - The institute also makes 
a point of securing for its students 
every possible opportunity for enjoy- 
ment accruing from a visit to Boston. 
There are excursions to points of his- 
toric and scenic interest, and many 
other pleasures and recreations in 
other lines. Not the least of these are 
the concerts and recitals conducted 
by the students themselves, which 
well maintain the high standard due 
to the reputation of the institute. In 
no other way can three weeks be 
spent with so much profit and enjoy- 
ment. Particulars regarding the 
school may be obtained from the 
manager, William M. Hatch, 221 
Columbus avenue, Boston. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 


school wid a smile on his face,” 


only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON 


4 Ashburten P'. 


Hew York, N Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Bidg. Portland, Ore., 1210 Williams Ave 


Pean. Ave. Denver, Col., 


‘ashéngt yn. 
Ohisazo, 293 Lichigan Avenue. 


lade. Berkeley, Cal., 414 Studio Bidg 


Spokane, Wash , 618 Peyton Bidg. Los Angsies, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


FISHE 


AGENCY 


Excellent SEND FOR MANUAL,» 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop,, 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Author. 


Publisher. 


What the Nye Race May Learn From the 
India 


Wes Jones Forbes & Co., Chicago, $1.50 
Shakespeare’ 8 You Like - Gollancz [Ed.) Duffield & Co., N.Y 1.00 
“The Tempest”’... .. is 1.00 
The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer Houghton Mittin Boston 1.59 
Lands of Summer .................. Sullivan 1.50 
Which College for the Boy........ .. Corbin “ ss 1.50 
The Husbands of Edith ............. - McCutcheon ‘Doda, Mead & Co., 
Tuscan Feasts and Tuscan Friends.. -- Lees a; 1.75 
A Sister of Marie Antoinette...... 000 ces ocetiddes Bearne E. P. Dutton & Co., * 3.00 
Diseases of Occupation..............-. Oliver +“ 3.00 
Functional Nerve Diseases................. .... Schofield 2.50 
Early London.......... eee ‘ Besant Macmillan Co., ma 7.50 
The Gospel of Pain -. Hardy “ 1.95 
The Age of Revolution..... - Hutton “ “ “ 150 
ree -. Chapple Chapple Pub. Co., Boston — 
dine + Lane & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
The Girl in Question.. hae - Houick “ “ “ 1.50 
Color in the Flower Garden ............ Jekyll Chas. Scribner’s Sons, “ 3.75 
True Stories of Crimes.............. .. Train 1.50 
In the Land of Mosque and Minarets.. - Miltoun L. C. Page & Co., — — 
Smiling "Round the World .................. Wilder Funk & Wagnalls Co.,N.Y. 1.50 
The Chauffeur and the Chaperon... ............ Williamson McClure Co., “ borin 
The Trade and Administration of the Chinese 
Empire poses Morse Longmans, Green & Co., “ 2.50 


Educational Institutions. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 

the Principal, A.G BoyrpEN,A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHsuRG, Mass. 


th sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPBON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
For women only. 'Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Prineipal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
both sexes. Department for the peda- 
yieal and technical training of teachers of 
fhe commercial branches. For catalocue 
address J. ASNURY PITMAN, Principal. 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from page 618.) 


occupations are among the themes 
chosen, and in nearly al! the draw- 
ings shown in the present exhibition 
the quality of life is present. 

Children are shown building snow 
forts and throwing snow balls, roll- 
Ng hoops, skipping rope. spinning 
tops, running and walking and stand- 
ing still, and the characteristic action 
is almost invariably seized with re- 
markable  suceess.. It. must  con- 
stantly be remembered, however, that 
the fact that the child is left thus free 
to express what interests him does 
not imply that the expression finally 
arrived at is the result of his inde- 
pendent efforts. 

The teacher who understands the 
principles of whaf is generally recog- 
nized as the American method helps 
the child to observe not only in gen- 
eral, but in détail. Questions are 
asked concerning the shape and color 
of objects, their relation to each 
other in the matter of size and posi- 
tion, and in addition to the study of 


natural phenomena there is study of 
space arrangement; the children are 
taught to put objects together iu 
harmoniously related grouping 
within a given space, thus laying the 
ground for picture making before the 
question of a story to be told in art 
language comes up. 

Individual objects are drawn and 
compared with the originals, the 
same objects are cut out of paper, 
and then perhaps drawn again be- 
fore they are used in combination 
with other objects in the illustration 
of an idea or story. Some of the 
most successful work shown is that 
in which objects of still life are cut 
out of paper, colored, and grouped 
together in a way to form an inter- 
esting composition on a background 
of harmonious tint. 

In some of the schools drawing 
from memory has produced quite re- 
markable results. Chicago sends a 
number of street scenes thus pro- 
duced, and in each case the impres- 
sion made upon the pupil's mind ob 
viously was definite and the execu- 
tion is crisp and well considered. 
The average age of these children 
was seven years, and in one of the 
drawings the composition included 
three houses, a lamp-post a_ trolley 
ear with its motorman in view, a 
child dragging a sled, and a tree in 
the distance. The relations of s‘ze 
and space between the different o'- 
jects were surprisingly truthful, and 
the whole scene has a unity of effect 
hardly to be expected from even an 
exceptionally gifted child of that 
age, 

It is pretty generally recognized. 
however, that the memory work in 
the younger classes is better than the 
work done directly from nature, as 
the child is more or less confused by 


ers College has a very 


the multiplicity of the objects fronr 
which he is forced to select. In sone 
instances the teachers select the ele- 
ments of the design and the children 
compose them. This apparently has 
been done in some wonderful little 
studies of blue waves crested with 
foam. In one a flock of white gulls 
is flying across the sky, the gulls be- 
ing cut from white paper. The ban | 
of pale blue at the horizon is also 
cut, but the irregular dark blue 
waves of the foreground are torn, 
the ragged white edges of the paper 
representing the foam. In another 
a yellow moon is sinking below the 
horizon. The artists belong: to the 
first grade and their ages are six and 
seven. 

As the child advances to the higher 
grades, although the problems sre 
often ha:dly more complicated, mora 
elaborate execution is attempted. 
The idea of proportion is much bet- 
ter grasped and some very beautiful 
decorative work is done by children 
of ten to fifteen years old, The most 
impressive is the group of paper 
panels and windows from Denver, 
Col. These are the work of several 
children in co-operation, and consist 
of designs cut out in black, heavy 
paper and backed with colored thin 
paper to give the effect of stained 


glass. The designs are bold and tle 
color harmony in most instances 
good. 


Water-color drawings from the dir- 
ferent schools done directly from na- 
ture form an interesting feature of 
the exhibit, and it is worthy ef roe 
that the drawings made on a tinted 
ground are far ahead of those mave 
on the white paper. It was the con- 
tention of no less a master than 
Whistler that the use of a neutral 
ground saved an immense amount if 
unnecessary labor and produced a 
better general effect. 

Not the least important part of th> 
exhibition is the showing made by 
the art schools in which the teachers 
are themselves taught. The Teach- 
large exh b't 
illustrates in a con- 
nected and informing manner the 
methods, now well known. of Ar- 
thur Dow, the director. The ex- 
amples of work displayed show a 
close attention paid to artistic struc- 
ture in line, in dark and liecht and in 


and one that 


color. Study from life. while it is 
not excluded. is not so much insisted 
upon as fastidious choice ‘nn lines, 
masses, tones, and colors. Units of 


design are drawn for the punvils on 
the blackboard and these wnits ar» 
arranged by them with reference to 
beautiful line, beautiful tone, or 
beautiful color, and the arrangement 
is what the teacher criticises. 
References are made to the art 
work of the past and present with the 
idea of learning therefrom apprecia- 
tion of a fine choice on the part of 
the artist. and an ideal of composi- 
tion is formed in the mind before per- 
sonal expression is called for to anv 
great degree. To put it metaphori- 
eally, the language is mastered be- 
fore the pupil begins to talk freely in 
it. This at least would appear to he 
the case, if we judge from the results, 
One group of drawings made as i!- 
lustrations to “The Labors of Her- 
cules,” from which passages were 
read to the class, shows a really nob’e 
conception of the function of ‘art. 
The compositions were made in 
two hours, and showed nothing ap- 
proaching “fin'sh” in the usual de- 
based sense of the word, but’ the 
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quality of breadth and quietness and 
the sensitiveness to the value of iins 
shown in them make them seem the 
work of creative artists rather than 
the school work of inexperienced stu- 
dents. As the pupil advances na- 
ture, of course, is appealed to for 
the subject matter of coimposition, 
and the character of natural objects, 
such as trees and mountains, is 
studied with close attention and the 
special feeling of outdoor scenes is 
sought. One of the drawings is an 
illustration of the sentence describing 
the ‘“rosy-fingered dawn” in the 
Odyssey, and the problem of the pu- 
pils was to get the sense of t.e 
awakening day into their charcoal 
studies. 

Seniors in the Teachers College 
who are studying to be teachers of 
art do their practice teaching at the 
Speyer school, and in the exhibition 
of practice work from this school we 
have an opportunity to see the 
method applied to very young minds. 

A fine group of rug designs sent 
from the Horace Mani school illus- 
trates an ingenious method of com- 
bining familiar interest with abstract 
design after the supremely artistic 
primitive fashion. Symbolic motifs 
are chosen from daily incidents and 
worked into a strongly conventional- 
ized pattern. Thus, one very hand- 
some and effective rug represents 
duck shooting at Rockaway Beach. 
A formal arrangement of conven- 
tional yellow figures in the centre 
symbolizes boats and ducks. The 
black and green surrounding these 
stand for beach grass burned in 
patches, and the border symbolizes 
water. 

The design is particularly suc- 
cessful application of the idea. An- 
other rug with a very elaborate sym- 
bolic scheme represents a storm on 
Lake Hopatkong.—New York Sunday 
Times. 


A. 


BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

Seasonable in every way will be 
the program to be presented at 
Keith’s next week, turns of a com- 
edy nature predominating. Digby 
Bell, than whom the American stag? 
has never known a more versatile 
star, is to present his newest gather- 
ing of stories and jests, ‘The hing 
of Slang,” Bert Leslie, is to play his 
last vaudeville engagement in Bos‘on 
prior to joining the Frohman forces. 
Assisted by Maude Emery, George 
Ryan, and Dick Flower, he will plav 
his latest skit, “Hogan in Society.” 
for the first time in soston. It is 
said to be his merriest offering. The 
Bellclair brothers, unquestionably 
America’s greatest acrobats, wil 
head the list of “sight” acts. The 
Williams and Walker Glee Club, 
whose great singing is making such 
a hit this week, will remain for an- 
other week and will sing several new 
songs. Snyder and LBuckley, the 
popular musical comedians, in their 
new skit. “The Street Music an’; 
Byers and Hermann. the sensational 
pantomimie noveltyists: Brown, Har- 
ris, and Brown, in their uproariously 
funny bunch of nonsense; Leona 
Thurber and her cute and clever 
pickaninnies: Frank Whitman, the 
dancing violinist; Zara and Stetson, 
expert baton manipulators; the 
Zarnes, aerialists. and new kineto- 
graph pictures will all be among the 
hunbers on the program. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Miss Seeber at $850. Please accept my thanks tor your valuable assistance, not the least 
part of which has consisted in your sorting Out @ few particularly choice candidates 


instead of naming a number that could not possibly be considered.*’ This S$ 
is better both for the school and forthe .... .. Re CANDIDATE 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, *. ¥. 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om er 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES 


large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $f,000 a year. 
Write pow and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Mil. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 
y New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publi¢ 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents aboutschools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department werk m 
High, Preparatory and Normal! schools and Coll ges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States, Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, k. L. MYERS & CO., 
: 101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Des Morngs, Iowa, 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ 


itdi 
A Suocessful School and College Bureau Chicane 
TEACHERS IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © strece. 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
W. B. ANDREWS, Managers 


Good positions for Fall now on our books 


STUART:"AGENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 36 Pearl St Hartford Ct 
, 


New York and Boston. No Registration Fee May 
and June unless position secured. 


(Massachusetts Educators’ Agency 


Werecommend the BEST. 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. E, J. Locke, Manager. 
Long distance telephone 


e Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in ; 


; every part of the country. 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. .. . 
3 Agency Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Boston, Mass. 


> reco » determining work of a teachers 
agency. If you wanta college graduate of three years x} 
at least a year in Europe to teach French and geometry, and say 80, it is 
on names of teachers who have none ot these qualifications yet Paver 
large system of schools has had just such OUT 190%, Sup't Vern Fg oats 
sent to him. Ina letter dated April 29 Orange says to u 
names sen lé 
R: TEACHERS 
A G E N < 
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The typewniter user always expects more and 
better service from the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


than from any other writing machine. He 
has reason to, a right to, and we want 
him to. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


. 
tee 


“The Month We 
of Roses”’ oF 


calls for special complexion > 
; safeguards, to insure a summer of «} 
perfect skin condition and comfort. 
Mennen’s Fersted Toilet Powder 
used after bathing, kee pstheskinsmoothand healthy, 
prevents Prickly heat, Chafing and Sunburn, insur- 
ing the much coveted ‘browning’? without burning. 
After shaving it is delightful, 
| For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes 
—the “ Box that Lox,” with Mennen's face on top. Guaranteed 
under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample free. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the 
scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
\ Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor 


~) 


Mennea’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) }No compiles 
Specially prepared for the nursery fi 


— 


Book Gover 


ONE PIECE 


No Adjusting or Pasting 
All Ready to Slip On 


As Many Sizes of NEATFIT Covers as 
there are of Standard Text-Books. 


Sanitary - Neat - Handy 


The Newest and BEST Thing in Book-Covers. 


Send the EXACT TITLES of the books you 
wish covered, and we will promptly fill 
your order, 


The National Book Cover Company 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Common Sense Exercises 


IN 


GEOGRAPHY 


By SEYMOUR EATON 


The purpose of this manual is to offer sug- 
gestive questions on geography which will 
require the pupils to think, and which will 
test their knowledge of the subject. It con- 
sists of over 600 questions on the geography 
of the United States and of the continents 
from the physical, commercial and industrial 
standpoints. It places at the disposal of the 
teacher many helpful ideas, and at the same 
time naturally suggests other methods of 
handling the subject. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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